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For the Woman's Journal. 
“ALL THE RIGHTS SHE WANTS.”’ 


BY CARL 8PENCER. 


She’s got the right to handle a broom, 
And why does she want any more? 

She may wash the dishes till day of doom, 
And why does she want any more? 

She’s got the right to cook and to scrub, 

To play the piano, or rub-a-dub-dub 

In a lowlier sphere, at the laundry tub— 
And why does she want any more? 


She's got the right to teach and to sew, 
And why does sbe want any more? 
(She's only two-thirds of a teacher, though, 
And she mustn’t ask any more.) 
She may rock the cradle and mend the hose, 
And solace her mind with dreams of clothes; 
Or else to the Woman's Page she goes— 
And how can she want any more? 


She’s got the right to a clerk’s employ — 
And how can she ask any more? 

To take the place of a younger boy— 
She mustn't ask any more. 

The right to labor as hard as she can, 

Wherever they cannot afford a man, 

And to get her pay on the half-rate plan. 
She mustn’t ask any more. 


She’s got the right to a student’s hat; 

Now, how can she want any more? 
But somebody had to fight for that, 

And she mustn’t want any more. 
She’s got the right to a choice of schools, 
And to quite a respectable lot of tools, 
Such as have never been used by fools— 

She cannot want any more. 


She’s got the right to a soul—Oh, yes! 
And why does she want any more? 
The right to be pious for two, I guess. 
Could any one ask for more? 
She may hear the brethren preach and pray, 
She may serve the Lord in a quiet way, 
With schemes for raising the parson’s pay— 
And why does she want any more? 


She's got the right to be taxed—or hung— 
And nobody can have more! 
She isn't forbidden to use her tongue; 
And she never can want any more. 
And she has her representative now, 
A piece of a man—somewhere, somehow— 
Mixed up in all the political row— 
And how can she want any more? 


But ah! how manners and times do change! 
Somebody's asking for more! 

Something has happened that’s utterly strange, 
Somebody’s asking for more! 

O Oliver Twist! Can it verily be 

Your name {is Olive? And what do I see? 

A dreadful, unfeminine, malapert She, 
Actually asking for more! 

Catskill, N. ¥. 


+e, 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Twenty-first National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections will meet in 
Nashville, Tenn., on May 23—28, 1894. 
People interested in charities and reforms 
meet annually to learn and to teach im- 
proved methods and results, the ripest 
fruits of their own experience. A pay- 
ment of two dollars entitles every mem- 
ber to a copy of the report of the pro- 
ceedings—a volume of 500 pages. Re- 
duced railroad rates and hotel fares, local 
excursions and courtesies are additional 
attractions. The programme of speakers 
and subjects is varied and attractive. Mrs. 
Isabel C. Barrows, 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, will supply all needed informa- 
tion. There ought to be a large attend- 
ance from every part of the country. 





—— GP” 

The Hartford Equal Rights Club pro- 
poses to decorate the graves of the advo- 
cates of equal rights for women, in that 
Vicinity, early in June. The Hartford 
Times, in its report of the last meeting of 
the club, says: 

It is the opinion of those who have 
tried it, that it requires quite as much 
courage to face a public audience and 
proclaim unpopular truths, as to stand on 
the battle-field and face the rattling bul- 
lets and shells. A veteran in the suffrage 
ranks (Mrs. Emily P. Collins) says she 
has tried both (she was a nurse in the 





ing, at least to her courage, to meet the 
jeers of a public audience than the bullets 
of the battle-field. She worked with the 
pioneers of woman suftrage when the 
scorn of the multitude was more biting 
than a minie-ball. And the principle they 
fought for was fully as important and 
patriotic as any for which the soldier fell. 

At this meeting, delegates were elected 
to the annual couvention of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, to 
be held May 28. Mrs. Collins read a 
paper on school districts. A meeting 
will soon be held to discuss the duties of 
women under the new echool suffrage 
law. 


~~ 
o> 





There were some curious contrasts at the 
dedication, last week, of the monument 
to the memory of Mary, the mother of 
Washington. ‘Ten thousand people gath- 
ered; the President of the United States 
came; so did the Governor of Virginia, 
and civil and military dignitaries without 
number, and the Masonic fraternity, and 
a band of “trepresentative ladies.”” The 
beautiful monument, for which the lov- 
ing hands of women had raised the money 
—the first monument ever erected by 
women to a woman—was duly dedicated 
to the memory of a good mother. George 
Washington’s words were quoted: ‘All 
that I am I owe to my mother;” and also 
the words of a distinguished foreigner: 
‘*If such are the matrons of America, she 
may well boast of illustrious sons.” There 
were floods of eloquence in praise of Mary 
Washington, and of the ladies of the 


American womanhood in general. All 
this was well. But not a woman’s voice 
was heard. Not a woman present had 
the legal rights which are the unchal- 
lenged possession of the most ignorant 
man. Worse still, fine and true things 
about the sacredness of womanhood and 
the importance or moral purity were 
uttered, in some cases, by men whose 
lives made such words on their lips a 
mockery ; and the praises of the illustrious 
dead were celebrated by ‘‘a generous 
sipping of wine-glasses.’’ However, there 
is a day after to-day; and the sun that 
shone upon that shaft of white marble 
will yet look upon ‘“‘the good time com- 
ing.”’ 


—44> 
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Col. Breckinridge persists in urging 
his candidacy, but public sentiment is 
against him. On his return home, he 
was received with enthusiasm at the sta- 
tion by a crowd of his friends, and they 
filled a large hall to listen to his first 
campaign address, and cheered him to the 
echo. But whenever Kentucky’s ‘‘silver- 
tongued orator” has spoken before, ladies 
in large numbers have come with their 
husbands to hear him. This time there 
was not a woman, young or old, in the 
audience. The leading paper of Ken- 
tucky, the Louisville Courier - Journal, 
strongly condemns his candidacy. The 
managers of the Union League Club 
of Chicago have expelled him from 
his honorary membership in the club, by 
a unanimous vote. The women of Lex- 
ington, Ky., have held a great mass-meet- 
ing, with addresses by prominent men, 


‘| to protest against his candidacy, and have 


passed scathing resolutions. It is said 
that Kentucky women are dismissing 
their physicians and even boycotting 
their tradesmen if they express the in- 
tention of voting for Breckinridge. ‘The 
Topeka Capital seems to voice the gen- 
eral opinion of the press in saying: 
‘‘Adam blamed it on the woman as 
Breckinridge does, but he didn’t insist on 
being allowed to stay in the Garden of 
Eden.” 


4@ 
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A remonstrant woman from the Back 
Bay said recently that ‘‘if she could have 
her privileges, the men were welcome to 
her rights.’”” We commend to her notice 
the following occurrence now transpiring 
in Connecticut, where women have priv- 
ileges but not rights. 





Mrs. David Gilmartin, of 536 Driggs 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., came to New 
Haven, Ct., May 16, in search of her 
child, which was kidnapped from her 
by her husband two weeks ago, and 
brought to that city. The couple separ- 
ated a year ago last April, and last Jan- 
uary Gilmartin was ordered by Judge 
Groting to contribute to the support of 
his wife and child. Instead of doing 80, 
he soon afterwards stole the child from 
its mother, to whom it had been awarded 
by the court, and when arrested refused 
to tell where it was. He was sent to jail 





army) and she knows it is far more try- 


for contempt, and the child was fouod 


Mary Washington Association, and of ; 


and restored to the mother. He worksin 
the Phoenix Building, Brooklyn, as a 
press feeder. 





nh Loe 

Larry Connell, a Brooklyn politician 
with a*‘pull,’’ secured Gilmartin’s release. 
No sooner did he get out of jail than he 
again stole the child and took it to Con- 


necticut, where the father is by law the | 


sole guardian of the child. Consequently, 


although the mother is advised by her | 
lawyer to take her child, City Attorney | 


Fox, of New Haven, threatens her with 
arrest if she does so. 
— —§io— —-—— 


Here is Connecticut, where mothers 
have privileges but not rights, and here 
is New York, where mothers have equal 
rights with fathers. 
women have recently secured the law 
making husbands and wives equal guar- 
dians of their minor children, and the 
mother has a legal right to her child. In 
Connecticut the father is the sole legal 
guardian of the child, and the mother is 
childless. Will the remonstrant still 
cling to her ‘‘privileges” in preference to 
her rights? We ey to that thoughtless 
woman: ‘*Put yourself in that wronged 
mother’s place.” 


—§ 


FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The biennial convention of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, held in 
Philadelphia last week, was attended by 
about 1,800 women, 700 of them being 
delegates representing 355 clubs, scat- 
tered over 36 States of -the Union. 
Massachusetts had a larger representation 
than any other State. 

The hall of the new Century Club was 
crowded. The Philadelphia Ledger says: 

The aisles were thronged, some of the 
delegates had to siton the stairs leading 
to the stage, and others had to stand. 
But there was no complaining, and not 
haJf the pushing and excitement there 
would have been at a convention of half 
the number of delegates, and composed 
of men. 

The president, Mrs. Charlotte Emerson 

Brown, of New Jersey, occupied the 
chair. There was warm applause when 
she called upon Miss Mary Grew, of 
Pennsylvania, well known for her good 
works, to open the meeting with prayer. 
Mrs. Edward Longstreth, president of 
the New Century Club of Philadelphia, 
made the address of welcome, and Mrs. 
Brown responded. 
- Mrs. Brown has devoted her great 
executive ability almost wholly to the 
Federation for the last four years, and has 
been largely instrumental in bringing it 
to its present degree of growth and pros- 
perity. In her address and report she 
said: 

[ believe that among all the organiza- 
tions by and for women that have sprung 
up in the last half-century, none is more 
important and far-reaching in its influ- 
ence than is this, which brings women of 
different views and positions in life into 
sisterly relationships and earnest codper- 
ation for the promotion of social, intel- 
lectual and ethical culture, as a condition 
of usefulness in every department of their 
broadening opportunities. Great as this 
federated work has grown to be, I hold 
that it is yet in its beginnings, and that 
women’s literary clubs will be multiplied 
until most women with a desire for im- 
provement will come into them. Clubs 
will soon be counted by thousands, and 
their membership by hundreds of thou- 
sands. And the work will extend over 
all civilized lands. Already three foreign 
countries are represented in our General 
Federation, and correspondence is going 
on with other clubs in Europe and in 
Mexico, with a view to their joining our 
international sisterhood. 

Mrs. Brown discussed the question of 
State Federations, upon which there has 
been some difference of opinion. Within 
certain simple and natural limitations, 
she believed they might be very useful, 
and should have official encouragement. 

It is impossible to give even an outline 
of the many able and interesting reports 
presented. The most exciting matter 
that came up was the question whether | 
the Federation should become a member 
of the National Council of Women. This 


In New York the | 


! 

tuck decided that the matter came up asa 

motion for a special assignment, which 

meant the same as postponement to a spe- 
| cial date. The question before the house 
| at the Chicago Convention, she said, was 
| before the present meeting, and a motion 
| to lay upon the table was in order. When 
this decision was announced, several dele- 
gates rose and were making efforts to ob- 
| tain recognition from the chair, when 
Mrs. Shattuck smilingly said, in a tone 
sufficiently loud to be heard in all parts 
| of the room: ‘“‘I might add, too, that a 
| motion to lay on the table is not debata- 
| ble.” The President put the question. On 
a viva voce vote, it was impossible to 
| decide, and a standing vote was taken, 
| which resulted in the adoption of the 
| motion to lay upon the table. Miss Anna 
H. Markley, of Philadelphia, then rose 
and said the question was scarcely under- 
stood by many in the rear of the hall, 
and some had not voted on that account. 
Mrs. Cheney said she was willing to give 
the friends of the Nationa! Council an- 
other chance, and proposed that the mat- 
ter be taken up for discussion and final 
action at a time which would be allowed 
by parliamentary law; but the President 
said the objection was made too late, and 
that the question was settled. 

The next day Mrs. Sewall brought the 
subject up again. She said many mem- 
bers felt that the way in which the ques- 
tion had been disposed of was hardly 
satisfactory. She moved that a commit- 
tee be appointed to examine and have 
published together the constitutions of 
both the General Federation and the 
National Council, together with the 
strongest arguments for and against the 
proposition, to be presented at the next 
biennial. The president, Mrs. Brown, 
said the decision had been, after investi- 
gation, that it would be unconstitutional 
for the Federation to join the National 
Council, ‘For,’ said she, ‘tan interna- 
tional body is not eligible to membership 
in a national body.” Mrs. Sewall’s mo- 
tion, therefore, was declared out of order. 

The Convention adopted unanimously, 
by a rising vote, and amid great applause, 
the following resolution, offered by Dr. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, and seconded 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. 
Sewall: 


Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs declares its belief that one 
standard of morality is equally binding upon 
men and women, and that immoral conduct 
which debars one from public and social life 
should also debar the other. 

Officers were elected as follows: 


President—Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of 
Chicago, Ill. 

Vice-president—Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Charles P. 
Barnes, Louisville, Ky. 


| _ Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Philip 


N. More, St. Louis, Mo. 

‘Treasurer—Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, Cali- 
fornia. 

Auditor—Mrs. Fanny Purdy Palmer, 
Rhode Island. 





Advisory Board—Mrs. Charlotte Emer- 
son Brown, East Orange, N. J.; Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
J. C. Croley, New York; Mrs. Virginia 
J. Berryhill, lowa; Mrs. Etta H. Osgood, 
Portland, Me.; Mrs. Lucia E. Blount, 
Washington, D. C.; Miss Mary E. Steel, 


Orleans, La.; and Mrs. Samuel McKin- 
ney, ‘Tennessee. 

One afternoon was devoted to a discus- 
sion on ‘*The Ideal Club, and How to 
Attain It.” 
pressed the conviction that while separate 
clubs for men and women were a necessity 
in the present transition stage, the ideal 
club of the future would be a mixed club 


| of men and women. 


It is impossible to give even a summary 
of the able papers that were presented, 
on a great variety of subjects. Taken as 
a whole, it was a noteworthy gathering of 
thoughtful and brilliant women from all 
parts of the country, and they thoroughly 
enjoyed meeting each other and compar- 
ing ideas. 
them a great reception, at which 2,000 per- 
sons were present, with a banquet going 
on continuously all the time. The dele- 
gates were royally entertained, and were 





had been proposed at the last biennial, 
and had been laid over. Mrs. May Wright | 
Sewall, president of the Council, brought | 
it before this meeting as unfinished busi- 
ness, and moved that the Federation be- | 
come a member of the Council. Mrs. 

Ednah D. Cheney moved that the motion 
be laid upon the table. The president called | 
upon Mrs. Harriet R. Shattuck, author 

of the ‘‘Woman’s Manual of Parliament- 

ary Law,” to give the correct status of | 





he case as a parliamentarian. Mrs. Shat- | 


treated to drives, receptions, luncheons, 
dinner and theatre parties without num- 
ber. Another magnificent reception was 
arranged for them by the Women’s Club 
of Wilmington, Del., and many of them 
remained to attendit. Altogether, it was 
‘*a very festival of women’s clubs,” and 
will undoubtedly stimulate the move- 
ment for the formation of such clubs 
where they do not exist, and arouse in- 
creased interest and activity where they 
do. A. 8.B 


Ohio; Mrs. Elizabeth Lyle Saxon, New | 


Several of the speakers ex- | 


The New Century Club gave | 


| CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. H. R. TEMPLE is president of 
the First National Bank, of Lexington, 
Nebraska, and Miss Temple is vice-presi- 
dent. 

Mrs. Emity A. FIFIELD, of the Boston 
School Board, will deliver the annual 
address before the graduates of the State 
Normal School at Framingham, Mass., 
in June. 

Miss MARIE OUTHWAITE, of De Pere, 
Wis., has passed an examination as an 
expert drummer before the musical jury 
appointed by Theodore Thomas. She is 
| only eight years old. 

Miss M. F. Carn, of Lancaster, recently 
passed successfully the examination of 
the State Pharmaceutical Examining 
Board of Pennsylvania. She was the 
only woman applicant. 

Mrs. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE has 
addressed an appeal to the working 
women of New York, earnestly entreat- 
ing them to join in demanding political 
enfranchisement for the women of the 
State. 

Dr. SARAH Morris, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has delivered over eighty lectures at the 
Women’s Union, during the ten years of 
its existence. Besides this, she has given 
many talks at other charitable institu- 
tions, and has made suffrage speeches 
without number. 

Mrs. Naomi Hayes MoorRE, who died 
not long ago at Helena, Ark., built in 
that city the Ophelia Polk Moore Home 
for orphan girls, in memory of her daugh- 
ter. Mrs. Moore was a niece of President 
J. K. Polk, and used her wealth largely 
for the benefit of charitable institutions. 

Miss HarRRiET I. BRUCKHART, for 
many years principal of the Presbyterian 
Women’s College at Yokohama, Japan, 
lately died at her sister’s home in Cor- 
delia, Pa. Miss Bruckhart gradu- 
ated from the Millersville Normal School 
in 1868, and soon became prominent in 
educational circles. Her abilities at- 
tracted attention, and she was chosen 
from a number of applicants as principal 
of the Yokohama college. 


Miss MELLE 8. Titus, of New York, 
applied for admission to practise law be- 
fore the Supreme Court of that State, 
and Chief Justice Van Brant has passed 
upon her application favorably. It is 
the first time in twenty years that this 
privilege has been accorded a woman in 
New York. Miss Titus is a graduate of 
the Normal College and the University 
Law School, and for three years has been 
clerk in a law office. She will take the 
examination on May 19. 

Miss ELIZABETH BURRILL CuRTIS, the 
young daughter of George William Curtis, 
is among the New York women who are 
taking an active part in the effort to se- 
cure suffrage for women. One of her 
recent addresses has been published asa 
leaflet. Init she enumerates some pain- 
ful cases, illustrating the hardships that 
women suffer under present laws, and 
says: ‘‘How can any woman, happy in 
| the affection of a good husband or father, 
| say that shé has ‘all the rights she wants’? 











| To rest on roses, knowing that thousands 
| lie on thorns, and yet to lift no finger for 
| their relief, seems a strange attitude for 
| followers of Jesus of Nazareth.” 
Mrs. STANTON-BLATCH has just made 
| a flying visit to this country. She came 
to take a second degree at Vassar College, 
where she graduated twelve years ago. 
After reading her thesis and delivering 
| an address to the class in economics, the 
'degree of M. A. was conferred on her. 
Mrs. Blatch spoke nearly every day while 
in New York on the pending Amendment 
and the duty of the Constitutional Con- 
vention to enfranchise the women of the 
| State. She has oratorical power of a 
‘high order, and spoke at the resent mass 
meeting in Cooper Institute with great 
effect. Her voice thrilled every heart. 
| Before taking her seat she paused a mo- 
| ment at her mother’s chair and imprinted 
a fervent kiss on her cheek, while Mrs. 
Stanton’s heart was overflowing with 
pride and gratitude that younger orators 
were coming forward to plead the cause of 
woman’s enfranchisement. Mrs. Blatch 
sailed for England, May 15. ‘*The general 
awakening among American women and 
their great enthusiasm just now for their 
speedy enfranchisement,’’ she says, ‘‘will 
be a fresh stimulus to the movement in 
England, and I shall tell them, with great 
satisfaction, all I have seen and heard on 
this side the ocean.” 


























SUFFRAGE SPROUTLETS FROM SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A remarkable sermon has been preached 
at Sumter, S. C. Its subject was ‘The 
Coming Woman,” from the text, ‘‘Yea, I 
beseech thee also, true yokefellow, help 
these women, for they labored with me 
in the Gospel.” (Philippians, 4th chapter, 
3d verse.) 

Rev. Mr. Brown said that the ‘‘help- 
ing” women did just what Paul did; that 
they were officers, that they worked, 
voted, prayed and preached. To prove 
the “‘Diaconate of women,” he quotes 
from a book of the fourth century, 
wherein appear the ‘‘Apostolic Constitu- 
tions” of the early Christian churches, 
making provisional form for the ordina- 
tion of deaconesses. He further went 
over the whole ground of argument (with 
which the readers of the JOURNAL are 
familiar), proving the right of women to 
preach the Gospel, and concluded by say- 
ing to the women: 


The issues are upon you; arise to meet 
them. Buy up the opportunities, and 
enter the open doors. Let woman awake! 
The world is soon to give her a place—a 
place to live and labor, a place among the 
workers where no dishonor will attach to 
her labor; a place among the writers and 
teachers, among the merchants and men 
of business; and she who has been grind- 
ing away her life at the sewing machine, 
or suffocating in schoo!-rooms, is to be 
led forth in the great ranks of those who 
are free, in a free world. The girl of 
to-day is born into conditions that did not 
exist for her mother. In all the great 
newspaper offices women are serving as 
printers or editors, and some of our very 
brightest correspondents are women; in 
stenography and type-writing she is fast 
driving man to the wall. In book-keeping 
and telegraphy she is finding an opening, 
and, like Esther, she seems to ‘have 
come to the kingdom for such a time as 
this.” 

Mr. Brown declared he would ‘rejoice 
to see women going to the polls when 
great issues are before the people.” 


A writer in the Columbia Journal, a 
South Carolina daily paper, recently crit- 
icised Congress for issuing more bonds to 
pay taxes on; but 

These same Senators would turn up 
their noses at the idea that any woman 
could run the government better than 
they could. Yet look what a woman Queen 
of ~ has done in her reign. She 
oe paid over one billion of her people’s 

ebt. 


The same paper says of the admission 
of women to a course of normal instruc- 
tion in the South Carolina College, that 
it marks an epoch in the history of the 
institution. 

In regard to Rev. C. C. Brown, the pas- 
tor of the Baptist church in Sumter, who 
preached so strongly in favor of progress 
for Southern women, under the head of 
“The Coming Woman,” Dr. J. B. Gam- 
brell, of Mercer University, has the fol- 
lowing: 

One of the brightest and most instruc- 
tive writers for Southern Fae is C. C. 
Brown, of Sumter, 8. C. He is absolutely 
without fear, and without malice, and he 
don’t mind hard knocks any more than a 
sound bank does. When his critics get 
through with him, here he is, smiling, 
rene and ready to say another origi- 
nal truth that lies near the marrow of 
things. 

Sumter is the city where Col. J. J. 
Dargan fulminates through the Freeman 
his arguments for woman’s emancipation, 
and fearlessly advocates other great re- 
forms. It is situated close to Darlington, 
one of the oldest and most beautiful 
towns in the State. Here was the scene 
of the untimely taking off of the fine 
young Norment, in the late ‘‘insurrec- 
tionary trouble,” and since his death his 
widow _has been appointed insurance 
agent at Darlington in his place, the first 
woman to fill such a position in our 
State. 

Iam glad to learn from the News and 
Courier of another woman ‘‘associate 
editor” in South Carolina besides myself. 
Her name is Miss Eva Petty, and she 
helps her father edit the Spartanburg 
Daily Herald. 

There lately died at Columbia a lovely 
woman, Miss Anna Browne, daughter of 
Rev. Sidi Browne, who also assisted her 
father in the various branches of the 
work of editing the Christian Neighbor, 
one of the best papers in our State. Anna 
was the author of many of the choicest 
articles that appeared in the Neighbor, 
and made most of the clippings for its 
columns, almost to the day of her death. 
For eight years she suffered with organic 
heart - trouble, but never ceased her 
labors. 

A rather remarkable example of a 
woman’s persistence under difficulties has 
come to my knowledge. A lady, being 
exceedingly anxious to earn some money, 
gave music lessons at twenty-five cents a 
week, walking four miles, four times a 
week, to the house of her pupil to give 
the lessons. She went alone, and by little 
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frequented country roads, and has kept 
up this work for months. 
Virernia D. YOUNG. 
Fairfax, S. C., April 26, 1894. 


He 
ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


The Toledo (O.) Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held a jubilee meeting over the 
passage of the school suffrage bill, and the 
Mothers’ Club of the same city passed 
resolutions endorsing the bill and pledg- 
ing themselves to give the subject careful 
study, and to prepare themselves, ‘‘by a 
knowledge of school laws and the duties 
of school boards, to be ready to cast our 
votes wisely.” 

Much credit is due to Mrs. Caroline M. 
Everhard, president of the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association, and Mrs. Sarah C. 
Schrader, of Cincinnati, for their labors in 
behalf of the new school suffrage law in 
Ohio. 








Mrs. Everhard has given liberally | 


of her thought, time and money, and Mrs. | 


Schrader has for two years left her home 
and devoted all she has and is to legisla- 
tive work in Columbus. 

On April 26, a Bay Shore (Toledo) 
Equal Suffrage Association was organized 
by Mrs. Ellen Fray, the Ninth District 
organizer of the Ohio Woman Suffrage 
Association. The new club is auxiliary 
to the Ohio State Association, and has the 
following officers: 

Mrs. H. T. Niles, president; Miss Olive 
Jacobs, recording secretary ; Mrs. F. Cos- 
tack, treasurer. 

A Woman’s Column is edited by Helen 
Cody Wetmore in the Duluth (Minn.) 
Press. In a recent issue it makes the 
following point: 

If men believe what they say, that 
‘twomen do not want to vote,” why bar 
the privilege against them? We do not 
fence the corn fields because we think the 
cattle will not eat the corn, but because 
we know they will. 

Ata recent meeting of the Equa) Rights 
Club of Hartford, Conn., it was sug- 
gested that if all women who register and 
all who pay taxes should enter a protest 
against taxation without representation, 
it would amount to something. A letter 
was read from a lady in Cambridge, Mass., 
who had entered her protest: 

“T wish I could assure you that my 
protest was an effectual shot fired for our 
cause, but I really suppose it did little 
good. It may be suggestive, however, 
in pointing to something better. I sup- 
pose few men realize the desire which a 
large party of women of brains, charac- 
ter, position and property have for the 
ballot. To do something to bring this to 
their knowledge seems to be necessary. 
It was with that idea that I entered my 
protest. As I walked into the voting- 
room and was asked my name, I gave it, 
and at the same time handed them a 
paper with the request that they would 
read it, and perhaps publish it. I heard 
no more of it, and dare say it was thrown 
into the waste basket. That evening I 
met at dinner one of the Harvard profes- 
sors, who was, I knew, in favor of woman 
suffrage. I asked him where the really 
effective place for a protest would be, and 
he said, ‘Probably in the primary caucus.’ 
It seemed to me that it might be made by 
women when registering, and especially 
when paying a property tax. I shall 
never pay my taxes again without a pro- 
test.” 

The Y. M. C. A. of Washington, D.C., 
has challenged the Wimodaughsis to de- 
bate the woman suffrage question on two 
occasions. The first debate was held in 
Wimodaughsis parlors, Mrs. Ruth D. G. 
Havens leading for Wimodaughsis. The 
second debate takes place at the Y. M. C. 
A. rooms the third week in May with 
Mrs. Clara Bewick Colby as the champion 
for Wimodaughsis. 

At the last meeting of the Washington 
(D. C.) Woman Suffrage Association, Mr. 
Hirai, of Japan, made a short address on 
the condition of Japanese women. He 
said he favored women having the elec- 
tive franchise, and if he were an Ameri- 
can citizen he would gladly help them to 
obtain it. 

The Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer should 
be added to the list of Democratic news- 
papers in favor of woman suffrage. Re- 
ferring to the school suffrage bill passed 
by the Ohio Senate, it says: 

All hail, Ohio! We wish it could be 
said by law in 1894 that women should 
not only vote for school officers, but 
should be eligible for any position in the 
management of schools. We are not in 
favor of taxation without representation, 
and there is no right or reason against a 
woman voting on all questions of taxes 
wherein her property is affected by such 
vote. “There is a good time coming; 
wait a little longer.” 

The Woman’s Council of Dallas, Texas, 
recently invited Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, of 
Toledo, O., who is visiting her daughter, 
Mrs. G. W. Foster, at Dallas, to read a 
paper upon equal rights. All the objec- 
tions to woman suffrage were reviewed 
and answered, and a strong plea made for 





equality under the law. ‘The paper was 
heard with approval, and was quoted at 
length in the Dallas News. 

The high school debating club of Char- 
lotte, Mich., discussed equal suffrage at 
one of its meetings, four young ladies 
taking part. Misses Lottie Hale and Jes- 
sie Holcomb were for the advanced 
thought, and were declared the winners. 


+~o— 


CLASSIC POETRY IN NEW YORK. 


The N. Y. suffrage campaign is en- 
livened by poetry. The N. Y. Tribune 
projected upon its readers, April 26, the 
following profound and pertinent classic: 


When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late the polls a bore, 

What charm can sooth her melancholy ? 
What art her ruined frocks restore? 


The only art her grief to cover, 
To show the men they’ve found their match, 
To square accounts with brutes who shove her, 
And spoil their prospects is - to scratch. 


Whereupon a Brooklyn observer rises to 
remark: 


When selfish woman silly pleading: 
‘Save me from Suffrage, | implore,”’ 
Takes Partingtonian broom, proceeding 
To sweep the Ocean from her door, 
What art sbali soothe her hopeless terror, 
When, seeing all her struggle vain, 
She cries ‘‘Good Lord, forgive my error, 
I'll never fool with brooms again! ’’ 
C. T. C. 
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GOOD CITIZENSHIP COMMITTEES, 


Through “good citizenship commit- 
tees” the young people of the Christian 
Endeavor Societies are becoming inter- 
ested in municipal and town affairs, and 
in numerous places are exerting an influ- 
ence in behalf of temperance and order. 
These young men and women, who carry 
on various lines of work together in har- 
mony, will form no inconsiderable body 
of influential citizens a few years hence. 

The Christian Endeavor now has 30,610 
local societies in this country, with a 
membership of 1,836,600. The next na- 
tional convention will be held in Cleve- 
land, O., opening on July 11, 1894. One 
meeting will be given up entirely to 
women’s work for women. Mrs. Frances 
J. Barnes, president of the National 
Young Women’s C. T. U., Miss Frances 
E. Willard, president of the World’s 
W.C.T. U., and Lady Henry Somerset, 
of England, have each promised to be 
present, if able to be in this country at 
that time. We hope Miss Willard will 
improve the opportunity to inculcate the 
sound doctrine of ‘‘no sex in citizenship.” 
—~or——_—_— 


FRANCHISE NOTES. 


The Lowell (Mass.) Union have added 
Lucy Stone’s Catechism to their list of 
leaflets, and are sending the Woman’s 
Column regularly to the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. The franchise re- 
port made at the quarterly meeting in 
April says: ‘‘During the quarter fifty 
leaflets have been distributed, also many 
copies of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL and 
Woman’s Column. The superintendent 
has made considerable individual effort to 
arouse aninterest. She furnished leaflets 
to some of the participants in a woman 
suffrage debate held by the debating club 
of one of the Lowell churches. The ar- 
guments were forcible and well sustained 
in favor of suffrage, and the debate was 
decided in their favor by the judges. The 
large vestry was well filled, and the 
number of young men and young women 
taking part shows the trend of thought 
among some of our best youthful minds 
on the important questions of the day. 
An effort is being made to educate and 
interest the women of our city in an edu- 
cational union, discussing equal suffrage 
and kindred subjects. The meetings thus 
far have been informal. Contents of our 
suffrage leaflets have been discussed, and 
all are earnestly invited to express them- 
selves for or against. As time goes on, 
questions of government will be discussed, 
and an endeavor will be made to inform 
ourselves on parliamentary law.” In con- 
clusion, the superintendent calls attention 
to the record of the Massachusetts House 
and Senate on the muncipal suffrage bill, 
and says: 

‘*Bear in mind no vote was cast by our 
Lowell representatives or senator in favor 
of suffrage. In the year which is before 
us, let us urge and labor for the enrol- 
ment of the women in our State who 
favor the cause, that we may by record 
refute the charge of our representatives 
that ‘women do not want to vote,’ and, 
in the meantime, let us educate and pre- 
pare ourselves for the important duties 
which are before us.” 

The Lowell Union held memorial ser- 
vices for Lucy Stone. 

Mrs. H. A. Hobart, president of the 
Minnesota Union, is contributing a series 
of papers on suffrage to the Minneapolis 
White Ribboner. She advises the circu- 
lation, during this spring and summer, of 
petitions to the next State legislature, 
asking for municipal and presidential suf- 
frage. 

At one of the recent meetings of the 





Oakdale (Cal.) Union, a little woman 
who, less than two years ago, positively 
refused to sign a suffrage petition, réad 
an earnest paper in favor of woman suf- 
frage. F. M. A. 


—_$~@>— 


A PENNSYLVANIA MEETING. 

A convention of the local leagues of the 
Woman Suffrage Association of Dele- 
ware County was held in Darby, Pa., on 
April 17. Papers were read at the after- 
noon session by Mr. Charles Lloyd 
Serrill, of Darby, Mrs. Lacie M. Gilbert, 
of Chester, and Mrs. Susanna M. Gaskill, 
of Swarthmore. Mrs. Gilbert’s paper, 
‘**The Educational Outlook for Women,” 
was published in full in the Darby 
Progress. At the evening meeting, the 
President, Mrs. Ellen H. E. Price, of 
Swarthmore, galled attention to the pro- 
priety of women’s taking an active in- 
terest in school and other public affairs, 
partly to show that women desire to use 
the ballot, and partly as a preparation 
for full citizenship. 

The address of the evening was de- 
livered by Dr. Charles De Garmo, Presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College. He dis- 
cussed the needs of the public schools, 
and told of the important work which 
the women of a community can do for 
their improvement. He said, among other 
excellent things: 

I can think of no other field where 
women can reap such a harvest or get 
such quick results as in this. They can 
doa part of the good they long for, and 
at the same time they can convince their 
fellow women of their own latent power 
for good in a public capacity, and, more 
than all else, they can demonstrate to the 
world that this longing for political 
equality is not the feverish desire of a 
few restless, disappointed women, but 
the rational desire of one-half the human 
race. They can in this way better than 
in any other show that to impulse and 
sentiment women are ready to add sta- 
bility of purpose, together with courage 
and ability to defend and maintain by 
their work the laws they would like to 
enact with their ballots. 


+o 


ANOTHER MASSACHUSETTS TOWN 
MEETING. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have been much interested in an 
article in the JOURNAL of April 7, ‘*One 
Massachusetts Town Meeting.” It had 
so much in common with a town meeting 
I attended two weeks ago, that I thought, 
on reading the opening paragraph, that it 
was the same, but soon perceived that I 
was mistaken. 

Visiting friends in a small town of less 
than 700 inhabitants, I learned that the 
regular spring meeting was to take place 
while there, so I made arrangements to 
attend with my lady friends, some of 
whom were to cast their first vote on this 
occasion. There had been some serious 
differences on school matters, between 
members of the school committee and 
others, and consequently there was a 
struggle in prospect upon the election of 
new members. Previous to this year few 
women had interested themselves to vote, 
but the unusual prominence of the school 
question manifested itself upon this occa- 
sion by 56 women going before the board 
of registrars to be qualified. Oneof these 
women found that she had lost residence 
by absenting herself from town, but of 
the 55 who registered, 54 went to the 
polls and voted. Can any town in the 
State show a better record than that? 
There were no low class women or igno- 
rant foreigners among them. I conversed 
with many of these new voters that day. 
They voted in accordance with their best 
judgment, after careful consideration of 
the questions before them. 

No doubt it will be urged that a large 
number of these women voted purely 
from personal feeling. Personal feeling 
did enter into the contest, but it was not 
confined to the women. License or no 
license was very prominent, and one man, 
who was talking on prohibition, said: 
‘*T have always voted for ‘no license,’ but 
I shall vote for license this year in order 
to be in opposition to Mr. ——.””_ I do not 
know of any poor, weak, hysterical 
woman who would make a more foolish 
display of personal feeling than this. It 
struck me as particularly ludicrous, con- 
sidering the repeatedly expressed opinion 
of woman’s weakness in this respect, that 
there was a general feeling that license 
would win the day (although the town 
had voted against it for years), solely 
because of the personal feeling against 
the above mentioned Mr. ——. But only 
men vote on the license question! The 
ladies of the Village Improvement Society 
had prepared a bountiful repast in the 
lower hall, where all who wished could 
eat for the modest sum of 15 cents. I 
noticed, near one end of the long table 
where I was served, a member of the 
House of Representatives, who voted in 
favor of municipal suffrage for women. 
The good things on the table had an extra 
pleasant flavor from this fact—a kind of 
prophetic seasoning, like a whiff of sea air 
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that tingles in our nostrils as we draw 
near the coast. I was glad that he had 
voted on our side, as I felt a special 
interest in this little town. 

As I watched, with observant eyes, the 
progress of town business, I thought of 
the oft-repeated assertion that the “polls 
are no fit place for women.” I looked al 
over the clean, pretty little hall with par. 
ticular interest, in order to discover, if 
possible, where the objectionable features 
lay. The booths were ranged at the back 
of the platform, and the various officials 
sat in their places, passing the ballots, 
checking the names, etc., while the 
voters, both men and women, passed 
quietly up the steps at one end, received, 
marked, and deposited their ballots, pass- 
ing down the steps at the other end in the 
most orderly manner; and in the mean- 
time the other town business was in prog- 
ress in front of the platform. The gal- 
lery was filled with women, voters and 
others. There was no rudeness shown 
them, no hint to indicate that these 
women were out of their sphere, no less 
respect manifested than if these men and 
women had met in the church or lecture- 
room. These facts would be scarcely 
worth mentioning, if it were not that ir 
is a comparatively new thing for women 
to vote in this town, and the men had not 
become accustomed to their presence; 
but no one would have suspected it. I 
trust that the interest manifested will 
continue to increase. When women 
gather from the remote outlying districts, 
three to five miles away, just to mark the 
names of three or four candidates for 
school committee, they will not be back- 
ward when trusted with larger duties. I 
heard a number of women say, “I wish I 
could have voted the whole ticket!” 

I must not forget to tell how the much 
mooted question of ‘“‘the baby” can be 
solved. One of the women voters, that 
day, brought her baby with her. While 
she was marking her ballot, there were 
plenty of willing hands to care for the 
little future voter, who looked around 
the hall as seriously as if fully impressed 
with the gravity of the situation. I don’t 
think I ever heard of a baby at town 
meeting before, although I have heard, 
upon several occasions, of the babies who 
are to be neglected when women vote. It 
was Chicken Little (was it not?) who 
thought ‘‘the sky was falling,” and the 
fact was contirmed by all his senses. 
However, the blue arch still bounds our 
vision, although Chicken Little is passing 
into oblivion. 

I will close by saying with M. P.C. B. 
that ‘‘the spirit of that town meeting in- 
spires confidence in the good sense and 
honest intention of the great mass of 
men in the country town.” OBSERVER. 
N. B.—Boston Journal please copy. 


+o 


NEW YORK UNITARIANS ON SUFFRAGE. 


Woman suffrage received considerable 
attention at a recent meeting of the New 
York Unitarian Club. Four clever women 
had been invited to address the club on 
the ‘*Eternal Womanly,” or ‘‘Woman’s 
Work,—Past, Present and Future.” 

Mrs. James Herbert Morse gave 4 
charming paper on the work of women in 
the past, drawn from her experience 
among her reforming kinsfolk, the Hop- 
pers and Gibbonses. She found some 
difficulty in keeping the men out of her 
discourse, as she remembered them 
everywhere by the side of the women, 
working on terms of perfect equality 
for anti-slavery, temperance, and moral 
reform. Her paper teemed with pleasant 
reminiscences of Kossuth, Lucretia Mott, 
Lydia Maria Child, Charles Sumner, 
Wendell Phillips, and her grandfather, 
Isaac T. Hopper. The underground rail- 
road was the wonder of her childhood, 
and many of its passengers were landed 
at her mother’s door. That saintly woman, 
whose hand was ever open to relieve 
misery, sometimes covered the shoulders 
of a sinning sister with her own spotless 
Quaker kerchief, or disguised an escaped 
slave woman in her scoop bonnet and 
drab cloak. ‘‘Those were times when 
women forgot they were women. They 
ranged themselves with the men, and 
took the work which came to them with- 
out asking what it was or for whom it 
was intended.” Mrs. Morse waits to hear 
of a time coming when we shall have 
done with setting men and women apart 
to work in separate fields. 

Miss Elizabeth Burrell Curtis, daughter 
of George William Curtis, was the next 
speaker. She regards the improved con- 
ditioa of woman in our time as not 80 
much due to individual effort as to the 
softening of the spirit of the age. No one 
now questions the right of woman to fol- 
low any profession she may choose. But 
her day is still very young. She is still 
on probation. Nor will she be entirely 
free until she has the right to vote. When 
she equals man intellectually, she will 
insist that he shall equal her spiritually. 





Miss Charlotte Morrell ridiculed clev- 
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literature,—her fads, crazes, follies, and 
fashions. At present she hears no patter 
of woman’s feet toward the ballot, but 
thinks she will get it, when she wants it, | 


erly the present avalanche of woman’s still very large. 
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Women and girls assist 
in raisin packing and lemon curing. 

A unique occupation has engaged the 
attention of Miss Mary Westfall during 
the past eight years, that of gathering, 


from the chivalry of men and the tenacity classifying and exhibiting Pacific sea 


of her own will. 


Mrs. C. A. Runkle thought that the | 


follies of women spring mainly from a | 
want of reasonable occupation and the | 
training by which accuracy is acquired. | 
If the vote is given her, in the course of | 
one or two generations it will work a | 
great change for the better. Her political | 
invasion will be as healthy a force as the 
invasion of Rome by northern hordes. 
Rev. Mr. Williams gave a five-minute | 
speech. He was not in favor of giving | 
woman a vote, at least not yet. Mr. 
Chadwick and Mr. John A. Taylor, of | 
Brooklyn, spoke warmly in favor of the 
suffrage movement.— Condensed from the | 


Christian Register. 


———__—_§~§@>—— 
SOME SUCCESSFUL CALIFORNIA WOMEN. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Since the publication of my letter some 
weeks since in the JOURNAL, I have re- 
ceived a number of letters inquiring about 
out-door work for women in California. 
In replying in a general way I would say 
that the great charm of the southern por- 
tion of this State is the opportunity it 
offers for an open air life nearly every day 
in the year. The lowest point in winter 
to which the mercury falls is 32° above 
zero, and in summer it rarely rises above 
85°. Children go barefoot, roses bloom, 
and a gentle breeze prevails throughvuut 
the year. But whether one would be 
successful in any of the occupations open 
to women on the land depends largely on 
taste and ability. 

Tired shop girls, typewriters, factory 
girls and clerks, reading descriptions of 
this land of sunshine and flowers, may be 
tempted to invest their modest savings in 
some promising venture of which they 
are practically ignorant. An apt scholar 
may soon learn the work and learn to love 
it and succeed. Others will fail; and both 
will gain by experience. 

First of all, the mind should be divested 
of the notion that whatever one touches 
in California turns to gold. The Argo- 
nauts of 1849, in their search for the 
precious metal, found what was better 
still, a land where soil and climate com- 
bine to produce all the good things of 
earth that are necessary to comfort and 
enjoyment. Fortified with the best es- 
sentials of character, honesty of purpose, 
intelligence, economy and perseverance, 
this State offers a broad field for healthful 
and pleasant work for both men and 
women. Of the latter who have earned 
livelihoods by out-door work, I have in 
mind those who have pre-empted land— 
only single women enjoying the right of 
pre-emption—have planted orchards and 
vineyards, engaged in poultry-raising and 
similar pursuits. Miss Austin, a San 
Francisco school teacher, resigned her 
position to engage in the more healthful 
occupation of grape-growing and raisin- 
making at Fresno. Other teachers, stim- 
ulated by her example, resigned positions, 
purchased land and planted orange or- 
chards. Mrs. Theodosia Shepherd, of 
Ventura, well known as a _ successful 
florist and dealer iu wild California flower 
seeds and bulbs, having a little family to 
support by her own efforts, turned her 
attention to gathering the products of the 
field and sea—seeds, bulbs, shells and 
mosses—and has increased her stock until 
she has now a substantial and lucrative 
business. 

Mrs. Harriet Strong, of Whittier, be- 
fore mentioned, has made her industry of 
raising pampas plumes a paying one to 
herself, and aims to make it a benefit to 
other women. 

Mrs. Buckingham has won the reputa- 
tion of being a prosperous orchardist, 
whose fruit commands the highest price 
in Eastern markets. 

Mrs. McBride, with feminine intuition, 
believing that a farm was the best place 
for her four fatherless boys, purchased 
land, set it out in trees, and with careful 
Management has made herself a compe- 
tency, and educated and trained to habits 
of industry her young sons. 

The leading florist of San Diego is Miss 
Kate Sessions. She does not consider her 
college education too good to apply to 
the cultivation of nature’s most exquisite 
productions. 

Silkworm raising is engaged in toa lim- 
ited extent by some of our women. The 
climate of Southern California is perfectly 
adapted to sericulture, the only draw-back | 
to the industry being the price of labor, 
in competition with foreign silk producing 
countries. 

A few women are engaged in olive oil 
making and olive pickling, work especially 
adapted to their fine taste and delicate 
handling. For the same reason poultry 
raising is specially woman’s work. The 
importation of eggs into this State is 





| thoughts on this subject. 


mosses and algae. Hers is probably the 
best and most beautiful collection in the 
world. She has made a special study of 
marine botany, and has arranged her 
superb collection of more than three 
thousand specimens with exquisite skill. 
Scientists who saw a portion of Miss 
Westfall’s collection in the Woman’s 
Building at Chicago were enthusiastic in 
their praise of her work. 

Hundreds of examples of what women 
have done and are still doing for a liveli- 
hood out of doors in California might be 
cited. The programme of the Woman’s 
Congress now in session in San Francisco 
is indicative of the trend of women’s 
There are 


| papers presented on the following topics: 


‘*Floriculture,”’ by Mrs. Theodosia B.Shep- 
herd; *‘Silk Culture,” by Mrs. Laura de 
Force Gordon ; ‘‘Agriculture, Its Relation 
to Civilization,” by Mrs. Mary Newbury 
Adams; ‘‘Women in Agriculture,” by 
Mrs. E. P. Buckingham; and ‘*Botany” 
by Mrs. J. G. Lemmon. 

If work in the open air is not too labo- 
rious, the reward is health, strength, good 
appetite and a coat of tan. If engaged in 
for a love of it, a reasonable independence 


may be expected. 
FLorA M. KIMBALL. 


National City, Cal. 
—_ ——++@r— 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


A question of medical ethics is raised 
in the Woman's Medical Journal, of Cleve 
land, O.,by Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee. It 
is a well established principle in the Ameri- 
can Medical Association that ‘‘all prac- 
tioners of medicine, their wives and their 
children, while under the paternal care, are 
entitled to the gratuitous services of any 
one or more of the faculty residing near 
them, whose assistance may be desired.” 
The question is whether women physi- 
cians benefit by the rule, or whether it is 
ignored when the relative of a woman 
physician requires treatment by a medical 
man. Instances have come to Dr. Me- 
Gee’s knowledge in Washington, D. C., 
when bills were sent to women physicians 
and paid, and she is of the opinion that 
‘if this is a common experience, it may 
be considered wise to maintain the prin- 
ciple of sexual equality in the profession, 
by asking medical associations for an 
interpretation of this rule.” 

Dr. McGee is the attending physician 
at the Woman’s Hospital and Dispensary, 
Washington, D. C., and surgeon-general 
to the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

The sudden death, in her twenty- 
seventh year, is reported of Miss Jessie 
Flewitt Hatch, M. B. Lond., one of the 
resident medical officers of the North- 
Eastern Fever Hospital at Tottenham, 
England. A distinguished student of the 
London School of Medicine for Women, 
Miss Hatch graduated last year at the 
University of London, taking high honors 
in medicine and the gold medal in 
obstetrics. , 

Mme. Bibi-Radya-Kouldbouiarow, the 
Mahometan woman to pass the examina- 
tions and receive a diploma ss doctor of 
medicine, has been appointed by the 
Russian Government as principal medical 
officer of the town of Kassiman. 


The Woman’s Signal, London, England, 
of April 19, says: 

The woman question has at last pene- 
trated Afghanistan and touched the heart 
of the Ameer, who has requested that an 
English lady physician may be speedily 
sent to the palace. How much this 
means we cannot estimate. But to our 
mind the introduction of a young English- 
woman who has had enough character 
and courage to study medicine and go out 
to practise her profession, and withal 
who has the intrepidity to dare the 
journey tothe capital of Afghanistan, is 
the most significant fact that has yet 
come to our knowledge concerning that 
stronghold of Oriental barbarism. 

Miss Fleury, M. D., has been made 
clinical assistant to the Richmond Asy- 
lum, the first public appointment, it is 
said, given to a woman in Ireland. 

Dr. Anna Bayerova and Dr. Bohmuila 
Kectova have been appointed by the 
Austrian Government provincial physi- 
cians of Bosnia. Both of these women 
studied the regular course for bigh 
schools for girls, and afterwards pre- 
pared themselves by private study for the 
University. They graduated in medicine 


'at Zurich. Their appointment is a re- 


cent innovation, as for years women 
have tried to secure permission from the 
Government to practise medicine in Aus- 
tria, but were repeatedly refused. 


2 
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“The Care of Children,” by Elizabeth 
Robinson Scovil, will be published by 
Henry Altemus early in June. The 
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author is Superintendent of the Newport | pamphlet can be obtained from Miss 


Hospital, Newport, R. I. The work is 
intended as a practical guide for young 
mothers. To bring the book within easy 
reach of all it will be issued at $1 in a 
substantial cloth binding. 


——_—_+~@e—_—_—— 
WOMEN GAVE A COURT HOUSE. 


The old court house, recently razed 
and removed at Mound City, Kan., hada 
history which deserves to be preserved in 
the patriotic annals of the State. It was 
originally a church building begun by 
the United Brethren, who, after it was 
enclosed, were unable to finish it. An 
organization of women, called the Ladies’ 
Free Church Association, purchased the 


shell, and by dispensing hot coffee, cake, | 


ice-cream, etc., after the fashion of women, 
they raised sufficient funds to put in win- 
dows, lay the floor, ceil the inside, paint 
and finish the building. ‘“‘Mound City 
then had a Free church, where anybody 
and everybody could go and expound the 
Scripture as he might feel he was called 
to do.” 

This effort, in behalf of church unity 
and free religion, occurred long before 
the ‘*Parliament of Religions” at Chicago 
was dreamed of. Mr. Ed. R. Smith, 
from whose reminiscences of Mound City 
this account is gathered, goes on to say: 
‘*When the county seat was on wheels, 
so said, in order to anchor the shadow 
here, the ladies deeded the free church 
to the county for a court house so long 
as the county seat remained in Mound 
City.” 

All this prompts the Torch of Liberty 
to remark: 

Now, in 1894, some of those very 
women who worked to give Mound City 
a place for public gatherings, are denied 
the privilege of a room in which to hold 
the Campaign Club meetings. We are 
told it would be sacrilegious to hold 
such meetings in the churches, and the 
expense attached to the other public 
rooms is so much that it excludes the 
ladies. This compels the ae of 
meetings in private parlors, where it is 
impossible to divest them from a tinge of 
exclusiveness. These meetings, to ac- 
complish the mission for which they were 
organized, can in no sense be exclusive. 
This condition suggests the question, has 
Mound City progressed or retrograded in 
the strife for human liberty? 


This condition will assuredly help the | 


women of Mound City to see the need of 
full citizenship. F. M. A. 


—- +e, 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Jefterson City (Mo.) Daily Tribune 
says of the petitioners in New York who 
ask for woman suffrage: ‘*They should 
be heard respectfully and the petition 
granted.” 

The trustees of the estates of Lady 
Henry Somerset are petitioning the courts 
for an injunction to restrain her from 


‘closing all the saloons on her property, 


which she is seeking to do. 

A department for ‘‘Home Study by 
Correspondence” is carried on by the 
Kings’ Daughters. Kate Bond, 23 West 
59th Street, New York, is at the head of it. 

The Alpha Publishing Company has 
recently been incorporated to succeed 
the D. Lothrop Company, and will here- 
after publish the juvenile magazines 
Babyland and Our Little Men and 
Women. They will also act as _ the 
advertising and subscription agents of 
The Pansy. 

Jennie Creek, the nine-year-old daughter 
of a farmer living near Mill Grove, Ind., 
last summer discovered a railway bridge 
on fire near herhome. ‘Taking off her red 
flannel skirt, she flagged the approaching 
train, and prevented an @ccident. For 
this she is to receive the decoration of 
the Life Saving Society of France, of 
which Mme. Irma Gellet is directress. 


Following the recent visit of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe to the Washington School, 
the pupils in Miss Hart’s room were 
asked to write something about the visit. 
The following clever little essay was 
written without any help by Lizzie 
O’Boyle, a child of eight: 

‘*‘I saw Mrs. Howe, one of the greatest 
women of the world, and heard her speak. 
All of the school went into the kinder- 
garten, and we sang ‘My Country, "Tis of 
Thee.’ She wrote the ‘Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.’ She said we were like the 
sheep in the pasture and the shepherds 
watch over us, and she said this was the 
greatest land that the sun shines upon, 
and at last she said, ‘God bless the little 
children.’ ’°—Des Moines (Ia.) News. 

Miss Lodie E. Reed, superintendent of 
press department of the National W. C. 
T. U., nas issued a pamphlet, ‘‘Points for 
Press Workers,” replete with practical 
suggestions. Local superintendents who 
wish to render efficient work in an office 
of such great opportunity and responsi- 
bility may obtain invaluable aid from the 
clear and simple methods the little manual 
sets forth. The price is 25 cents, and the 








Lodie E. Reed, 661-2 North Penn Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A FAMILY OF PIGS. 


There was an old Mother Hog, who 
lived and roamed about in a forest with 
her ten little pigs. They were the pret- 
tiest, ‘cutest little piggies that ever lived. 
It was hard to tell which was the prettiest, 
their little heads and ears, or their round, 
sleek bodies, or their little short legs, or 
their curled-up tails. These little piggies 
thought their mother was the very big- 
gest, bravest and best Mother Hog in the 
world, and well they might. 

In the day time these little piggies 
used to follow old Mother Hog around 
through the woods, and eat the worms 
and bugs which she dug up out of the 
ground with her greatsnout. By and by, 
the acorns got ripe on the trees and be- 
gan to fall. One day an acorn fell down 
right on top of a little pig’s back. It 
hurt him, and he made a jump, and said: 
“‘Quee' quee! quee! Mother Hog, what 
was that?” 

“It’s a naughty acorn to fall on my 
piggy, and I shall bite him,” said Mother 
Hog ; 80 she ate the acorn up. 

Now old Mother Hog was very fond of 
acorns, and as soon as the little piggies 
found that out, they began to cry, and 
they said: 

‘Mother Hog! Mother Hog! listen to me! 
Find me an acorn—quee! quee! quee!’’ 

“Go find one yourselves,” said Mother 
Hog. One day a little pig found a big 
acorn by a tree, and he cried out: 

‘‘Mother Hog! Mother Hog! quee! quee! quee! 
I’ve found an acorn! see! see! see!” 

‘*Well,” said Mother Hog, ‘‘why don’t 
you eat it?’ 

So the little pig took it in his mouth 
and tried to crack it with his little teeth, 
but it was too big and hard, so he cried 
out again, and he said: 

**Mother Hog! Mother Hog! quee! quee! quee! 
Come crack this great big acora for me!”’ 

‘*All right!’ said Mother Hog, and she 
went and cracked the acorn, but she ate 
it up. ‘“*You see, dear children,” said 
Mother Hog, ‘*when you are large enough 
to crack acorns, you will then be large 
enough to eat them.” 

‘*How very, very wise!” exclaimed the 
little piggies. 

Now I forgot to tell you about Farmer 
Sampson, and Eddy and Lucy, his little 
boy and girl. The forest belonged to 
Farmer Sampson, and so did old Mother 
Hog and her family. 

Every morning Farmer Sampson used 
to go to the edge of the wood, with a bas- 
ket of corn on his arm, and call out 
“*Pigge-e-e-e! pigge-e-e-e!”” oh! so loud; 
and when Mother Hog heard him she 
would stop rooting in the ground, and 
say ‘‘Ugh!” and when Mother Hog said 
‘‘Ugh!” all the little piggies would stand 
very, very still, and help Mother Hog 
listen. And presently they would all 
hear Farmer Sampson calling again, away 
off, like this: ‘*Pigge-e-e! pigge-e-e-e!” 
and then old Mother Hog would trot off 
quick towards the farmhouse, through 
the forest, with all the little pigs at her 
heels, running as hard as they could to 
keep up, and crying, ‘‘Quee! quee! quee!” 
Dear me! such a racket it was! 

And when they came to the edge of the 
wood, Farmer Sampson was there with 
the basket of corn, and sometimes Eddy 
and Lucy would be with him. 

Once Rover, the dog, came too, but 
Mother Hog got very angry about it and 
ran to bite Rover, so Rover ran back to 
the house, barking all the way. Dogs 
and hogs do not agree very well. 

As for Eddy and Lucy, they never got 
tired looking at the dear little piggies. 
When old Mother Hog had eaten up all 
the corn, she went back into the forest, 
and the little piggies ran after her.— W. 
B. Gwyn, in Our Little Men and Women. 


HUMOROUS. 


Brown—Tell me truly, do you really 
admire Wagner’s music? Gray—My dear 
boy, I haven’t the moral courage to do 
otherwise. 


A man who can run a furnace in the 
spring of the year so that his house will 
not be either too hot or too cold, is a son 
of genius and the salt of the earth, and 
could run the United States Government 
with perfect ease.— Boston Globe. 


‘‘Mamma,” said Jamie mysteriously, 
‘did I ever have a little brother that fell 
into the well?” ‘‘No,” said his mamma. 
“Why?” ‘*Why, I looked into the well 
this morning, and there was a little fellow 
down there that looked just like me.” 


‘‘No,” said Farmer Corntossel’s wife, 
‘*fame aint fur everybody. There’s 
Josiar. He’s done his best, but he never 
will git famous.” ‘*‘What was his ambi- 
tion?’ ‘Ter get his picter in the paper. 
He set up nights tryin’ ter think of some 
ailment ter take patent medicine fur; but 
he was so overpowerin’ healthy that they 


wusn’t a single thing fur ’im ter git cured 
of.” — Washington Star. 


It was in the New York World's report 
of a political meeting that the word 
“shouts” was so ludicrously misprinted 
as to make the blunder famous. ‘The 
snouts of ten thousand Democrats rent 
the air,” read the report. 


A domestic, newly engaged, presented 
to his master one morning a pair of boots 
the leg of one of which was much longer 
than the other. “How comes it that 
these boots are not the same length?” “I 
raly don’t know, sir; but what bothers 
me the most is that the pair downstairs 
are in the same fix.” 


A man went into a drug store and asked 
for something to cure a headache. The 
druggist held a bottle of hartshorn to his 
nose, and he was nearly overpowered by 
its pungency. As soon as he recovered, he 
began to rail at the druggist. ‘But did 
not it help your headache?’ asked the 
apothecary. ‘‘Help my headache?” gasped 
the man. ‘I haveu’t any headache! It’s 
my wife that has the headache.”—Ez- 
change. 


An Italian photographer has taken 
& portrait of Queen Victoria, which has 
recalled a story of Mr. Downey when he 
first secured the queen as a sitter. ‘‘What 
did you say?” and ‘‘What did she say?” 
asked friends. ‘‘Well,”’ said Mr. Downey, 
“I took her Majesty just as I wad anny 
ither pairson; and, when I'd settled her, 
I said, ‘Wad it please her Majesty tae put 
on a more favorable countenance?’ And 
she said: ‘Sairtainly, Mr. Dooney.’ ”— 
Christian World. 








POSITIVE economy, peculiar merit and 
wonderful medicinal power are all com- 
bined in Hood’s Sarsaparilia. Try it 
Hood’s cures. 











READY OCTOBER 28th. 


LUCY STONE: 


The Woman and Her Work, 
A Heroine of the Struggle for Human Rights. 
By Rev. Lovis ALBERT Banks, D.D. With 
portrait. 25 cents. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
I Have Called You Friends. 


By Irene E. Jenome. Chastely illuminated in 

Missal style. Exact fac-similes of the author's 

original designs in color and gold. Printed in 

best style on fine paper. Beautiful cover design 

by the author. Size,7xl0inches. Boxed, $2.00. 
A Companion to ‘The Fallow Field.” 


Periwinkle. 


Poem, by Juztia C. R. Dorr. Llustrated from 
Drawings in Charcoal, by Zutma DeLacy 
STEELE. Containing 36 drawings printed on fine 
cut paper. Size, 84x11 inches. Oblong quarto. 
Cloth. With bandsome cover. Boxed. Full 
gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. ‘ 


Our Colonial Homes. 
By Samvet Apams Draxg, author of ‘Old 
Landmarks of Boston,” ‘Decisive Events in 
American History,”’ etc. Illustrated by 20 large 
half-tone engravings. Cloth. Full gilt. Gilt 
Sane, Size, 74 x 114% inches. Boxed. Price, 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 


By Curtis Gui, author of ‘Over the Ocean,” 
“Abroad Again,”’ “Britons and Muscovites,’’ 
etc. An elegant volume of original verse, 
with more than 40 illustrations by Copeland 
and others. Small quarto. Size, 74x10 inches. 
este, Full gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By Samve. TayLorCoLeripes. Illustrated in 
outline, by J. Noe. Parton, R. 8. A., with an 
Introductory Note by Francis H. UnperR- 
woop, LL.D. Twenty full-page drawings, 
accompanied by -the text from entirely new 
plates. Size, 74%x 11 inches. Cloth. Full 
gilt. Giltedges. Boxed. Price, $2 00. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


Hee Tates Kertu. Cloth. Illustrated 


All Around the Year 1894, 
Designs in color by J. Paving Sunrer. 
—— on hang A cardboard, gilt edge, witb 
chain, tassels, and ring. Size, 4 5Y, inch 
Boxed. Price, 50 cents. ee 

Completion of the ‘‘Navy Series’’ of the Blu 
and the Gray. 

A Victorious Union. 

By Ovtver Optic. Aboveis the sixth volume of 

The Blue and the Gray Series. 

Cloth. Illustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 

All-Over-the-World Library. 

By Ouiver Optic. Second Series. 

American Boys Afloat, 

Or Cruising in the Orient. 

Cloth. Illustrated. 

The Young Navigators, 

Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 
Cloth. tllustrated. Each book, $1.25. 
Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 

And other stories. By J. F. Trowpripor. 
illustrated. $1.25. 

Dessriptive catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


SS COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary‘degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President 








RYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN M 
Ba se FS Phitadeipnis. A College fer 
The Program, stating the graduate and 
undergraduate courses of +tudy for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 
auspices, and accompanied by notes 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.06. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names te 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Was m, D. ¢ 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 


Women. 











book is not yet out.. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1. If person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 
2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
he post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


ENROLMENT BOOKS FOR KANSAS. 


The 500 Enrolment Books donated to 
Kansas have all been put in circulation in 
voting precincts, and are accomplishing 
excellent results. Five hundred more are 
needed. To make these will cost fifty 
dollars. All friends of Kansas willing to 
subscribe for this purpose will please send 
their contributions at once to Henry B. 
Blackwell, 3 Park Street. The names of 
donors and amounts subscribed will be 
published in the WOMAN's JOURNAL. 


Mrs. E. D. Cheney $10.00 
Dean M. Jenkins - 10.00 


+ 
or 





ENROLMENT WORK. 


Mrs. May Belleville-Brown, secretary 
of Campaign Committee, Salina, Kan., 
desires that all holders of enrolment 
books shall send to her at once reports 
of their work, stating the number of sig- 
natures of voters secured, and also num- 
ber of signatures of women. The Cam- 
paign Committee joins Mrs. Brown in 
urging the pushing of that work with 
energy. 

Polling committees are also asked to re- 
port progress, and committees on organi- 
zation are hereby urged to utilize the pleas- 
ant weather to accomplish that purpose. 
Let there be a general renewal of diligence 
along all the lines of work laid out, keep- 
ing in mind that nothing is more important 
than the personal work in securing votes 
for the amendment, and in making public 
sentiment in favor of political endorse- 
ment. Let the people take a hand in set- 
tling the vexed question of whether or 
not the political parties shall make men- 
tion of this important issue in their plat- 
forms. Let the leaders know that the 
people want it, and the leaders will then 
discover that the parties want the ‘‘favor- 
able mention” aforesaid. 

LAuRA M. Jouns. 


+ 
a 





THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL COUNCIL. 

The Executive Committee and Commit- 
tee of Arrangements of the National 
Council of Women met in Philadelphia 
last week to arrange for the triennial con- 
vention in Washington next February. 
Some preliminary points were settled, but 
the largest part of the programme will 
have to be arranged by correspondence 
later. 

The reports of the committees on Dress 
Reform and on Divorce Reform were re- 
ferred to sub-committees for revision. As 
finally adopted, the Dress Reform report 
expresses satisfaction with the growing 
interest in a more rational dress; recom- 
mends the enlargement of the dress re- 
form committee in each State, and sug- 
gests offering a prize for a design for a 
student’s dress, to be suitable also for 
business women. Its requirements should 
be: . 

No interference with the free and nat- 
ural action of the organs and limbs of the 
body; no ae of the natural 
womanly outlines; simplicity of con- 
struction and ease of adjustment to the 
wearer, and adaptation to a variety of 
materials and to change of temperature. 


The report of the Divorce Reform Com- 
mittee, as revised, reads as follows: 


That, as divorce is a measure equally 
concerning both sexes, we hold it just 
that all commissions created to deal with 
divorce should be representative of both. 
To this end we, an organization of na- 
tional organizations, comprising about a 
million of representative women, request 
of the appointing power in each State, 
whether gubernatorial or legislative, that 
all such commissions hereafter to be 
appointed shall be comprised of both men 
and women in equal numbers. 

That we ask the National Divorce 
Reform League to take no steps toward 
altering existing laws without conferring 
with the National Council of Women of 
the United States through its Standing 
Committee on Divorce Reform. 

That we instruct our Committee on 
Divorce Reform to ask for a hearing 
before the Divorce Reform League at its 
next m , in order to provide for 
co-operation between men and women in 
— to this measure, which equally 

both. 

That the first step toward the elevation 
of the home is to put man and woman 





as home-makers in a position of legal 
equality. 

That a letter be sent to the Governor of 
each State and Territory, asking him to 
call the attention of the Legislature to 
the situation concerning divorce laws, 
and requesting the appointment of a 
commission to consider the matter, to 
consist equally of men and women. 

These resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, as was also a resolution of 
thanks to Judge Wilson, of Washington, 
for his able advocacy of the rights of 
women in his plea in the Breckinridge 
trial; a resolution that there should be 
the same standard of moral purity for 
men and women, and that for any lapse 
from this standard the same condemna- 
tion should be visited upon both; and a 
resolution offered by Mrs. Kate Sherwood, 
approving the movement to teach patriot- 
ism in the public schools and to place a 
flag over every schoolhouse. A Commit- 
tee on Patriotic Teaching was added to 
the Council’s standing committees. 

¥ A. 8. B. 


SUFFRAGE GROWING IN TEXAS. 


Fort WortTH, TEx., Mar 12, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

It takes a Southern-born person, like 
myself, to appreciate theechange that is 
going on so rapidly in the public mind. 
I can remember, as a child, when I read 
of the women speakers of the ‘‘North,” 
that, to me, mysterious North, I used 
often to wonder in what they could dif- 
fer so materially from my mother as 
to become objects of ridicule. That 
they were ridiculed because they were 
speakers never entered my mind. So I 
am glad that, even in those days, I appre- 
ciated them, and now we have sme fine 
extempore speakers, and many grand 
essayists. 

One year ago, Mrs. R. H. Hayes, of 
Galveston, asked the use of my name to 
append to a call for the Suffrage Conven- 
tion at Dallas, May 10, 1893. I felt the 
hour had come for concerted action, and 
the results supported us. We organized, 
and from that State organization have 
gone forth streams of knowledge that, 
like irrigating ditches, are bringing fertil- 
ity to hitherto barren soil. During 
March, Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, of Toledo, 
Ohio, was visiting her daughter, Mrs. 
Fannie S. Foster, of Dallas. My resi- 
dence is in Fort Worth, and, not being 
far from Dallas, I thought it best to use 
good material when we had it, and while 
Mrs. Segur was in Texas, to get her to aid 
us in making new organizations. Our 
State president, Mrs. Hayes, and our 
organizer, Mrs. Trumbull, of Dallas, to- 
gether with Mrs. Segur, Mrs. Foster and 
Miss Barney from that place, all met with 
us in Fort Worth on March 29, in the 
Chamber of Commerce, and it was grati- 
fying to us to be confronted by an audi- 
ence of over three hundred. 

On the following day, we organized an 
auxiliary of thirty members, and are 
steadily growing. We shall take up live 
topics, and I hope we can keep up a 
lively interest. Our first State annual 
will be held here in Fort Worth, June 6, 
7,8. Iwill send you the programme later 
on. A wonderful wave is sweeping over 
this State on the suffrage question. The 
fearful social problems that confront us 
are being realized as the fruits of past 
sowing in injustice, as errors in unwise 
building. When a nation undertakes to 
enfranchise the vicious, the immoral, the 
corrupt, and disfranchises the good, the 
pure, the moral, it will realize too soon 
—*Can figs grow on thistles?” Streams 
never flow higher than their sources, and 
children never ascend to higher moral 
heights than the thoughts that maternity 
pre-natally stamped. Voiceless under 
wrong, silent under oppression, helpless 
under cruelty, punished by laws not of 
their making, compelled to resort to trick- 
ery and evasion to get money for house- 
hold expenses, compelled to be mothers 
when not in a fit condition, is it any 
wonder that the children brought forth 
from such mothers are liars, thieves, with 
murderous instincts, are jobbers and de- 
bauchers instead of statesmen? Is it any 
wonder that men resort to mob law, born 
of mothers who feel as allens in the halls 
of justice, and who can only breed dis- 
content and a love of brute force in their 
offspring? What an awful reckoning for 
our land! Yet it is coming. 

The churches have stood as a solid wall, 
and its ministers, as a man, almost, have 
beaten back to subjection all efforts of 
women to rise to an equality before the 
law. Women have so long been tithe- 
gatherers and collectors of shekels for the 
churches, that it has been hard for the 
churches to release their hold and let 
them grow upward and onward as God 
intended. The W. C. T. U. has been a 
wonderful factor in educating women. 
In its attempts to work for temperance, 
suffrage meant much; in fact, it meant 
all. They have taught wisely in their 
franchise department. I had the honor 
of addressing the National Alliance in 
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The Annual Festival of the 


New ENGLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


ASSOCIATIONS 


will be held in 


Music Hall, Boston, Monday, May 28, 


Beginning at 5 P. M., and continuing through the evening. Doors open at 5 P.M. Supper at 


5.45 P.M. Speaking will begin at 7 o'clock. 


HON. JOHN D. LONG WILL PRBSIDE, 
And among the speakers of the evening we are permitted to announce 
Rev. W.S. Rainsford, D.D., of New York, 
Rev. Philip 8. Moxom, D.D., of Springfield, 


Mrs. Julla Ward Howe, 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 


William Lloyd Garrison, Esq., 
Miss Helen M. Winslow, President of the N. E. Women’s Press Club, 


Henry B. Blackwell, Esq., 
Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, 


Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
Alfred 8. Roe, Esq., of Worcester, 
Hoa. Robert 8S. Gray, of Walpole. 
Mrs. Alice J. Harris, of Boston, bas kindly promised her services, and will sing the opening 
song of ‘Victory’ (with cornet accompaniment), and the ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Republic,’’ in 
honor of Mrs. Howe's 75th birthday, which occurs on May 27, the day preceding our Festival. 


The audience are expected to join in the chorus. 


THE SUPPER TABLES 
will be forty in number, and will be presided over as usual by well-known ladies representing the 


different Woman Suffrage Leagues and Organizations. 


A partial list is as follows: 


BOSTON—Mrs Ellen B. Dietrick, Miss Mary Willey, Mrs. Clara K. Hill, Miss A. E. Clapp, 
Mrs. H. W. Chapin; SOUTH BOSTON—Mrs. Esther F. Boland; EAST BOSTON—Mrs. 
Judith W. Smith; CAMBRIDGE—Mrs. M. P. C. Billings and Miss Mary Allen; ROX- 
BURY—Mrs. S. E. D. Currier; SOMERVILLE — Mrs. B. Pitman and Mrs. S. D. Field; 
BELMON f—Mrs. Edward Whitney; EVERETT ~— Mrs.S. P. Moreland and Mrs. Fall; WEST 
NEWTON — Mrs. Abby E. Davis and Mrs. E. N. L. Walton; WALTHAM+*Mrs. Anna 
Brown; LYNN—Mrs. Caroline E. Brown; WOBURN—Mrs. B. A. Stearns; WEYMOUTH 
—Mrs. Marcia P. Haunt; CHARLESTOWN —Mrzs. Sarah F. Bryant; WELLESLEY HILLS 
—Mrs. Mary C. Smith; MALDEN—Mrs. Sarah F. Sargent; WEST MEDFORD-—Mrs. 
Richard P. Hallowell; CHELSEA—Mrs. A. C. Leo; HYDE PARK —Mrs. H. I. Humphrey, 

Leagues in other towns wishing tables, or portions of tables, not yet assigned, should apply at 


Price of Supper Tickets, One Dollar. 
Reserved Seats in First Balcony, 50 Cts.; in Second Balcony, 25 Cts. 
Tickets for sale on and after Monday, May 7, by Miss Wilde, Woman’s Jovrnax Office, 


once. 


3 Park Street, to whom prompt application should be made in person or by letter. 
low ribbon, at 10 cents each, for sale at this office. 


Knots of yel- 





The Annual Convention of The New England Woman Suffrage Association 


WILL BE HELD IN THE VESTRY OF 
PARK STREET CHURCH, BOSTON, MONDAY, MAY 28, 


The morning session beginning at 10 A. M., and the afternoon session at 2.30 P. M., adjourning 
in time for the Festival. Reports from the various New England States will be presented at the 


morning session, at which officers will be elected for the coming year. 


noon meeting will be announced later. 


The speakers at the after- 





In summoning our fellow-workers from all parts of New England to the Annual Meeting and 
Festival, we congratulate them on the unprecedented progress which the cause of woman suffrage 
has made during the past year, and on the unmistakable signs of its increasing and irresistible 
momentum. The extension of suffrage to all the women of New Zealand and of Colorado, the 
passage of woman suffrage bills by the Legislatures of Iowa and Ohio, the removal of disabilities 
by the extension of property rights to the married women of Kentucky, the significant votes in the 
British House of Commons, our success in carrying, for the first time, a municipal woman suffrage 
bill through the Massachusetts House of Representatives, the remarkable uprising of the women 
of New York to secure an amendment to the Constitution of that State, and the vigorous campaign 
being waged by the women of Kansas for the same object—these and a hundred other signs point 
to the certain accomplishment of our aims and to the near He of the ideal republic. We 


invoke, therefore, a larger attendance than ever at our Festiva 


that we may rejoice together over 


all that has been achieved, and gain fresh inspiration and enthusiasm for the work yet remaining. 
Massachusetts and New England must not lag behind the great West or the Empire State. aed 


Mary A. LIvsRMoRB, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, 


Topeka last winter, on the problems con- 
fronting us to-day as the result of injus- 
tice practised against women. 

I have been invited to address the 
Texas State Alliance at its annual meet- 
ing, commencing Aug. 14. I[ will give 
them a few more doses, and they will not 
be homeopathic ones either. , 

Last fall we inaugurated a Woman’s 
Congress with the Dallas State Fair. 
Under the management of Mrs. Belle G. 
Smith it rapidly grew in interest, and 
proved the attraction of the Fair. In a 
letter from Mrs. Smith to-day, she tells 
me that the president of the Fair promises 
to arrange for us a pleasant hall to hold 
our meetings, which will occupy about 
one week. ‘$his Congress is proving of 
wonderful awakening power all over the 
State among women—and men, too, and 
in conjunction with our suffrage work 
and W. C. T. U. work. Texas will soon 
give us the franchise, for our men are 
just, w hen they are made to see by reason. 

ELLEN LAWSON Dasss, M.D. 
Cor. Sec’y, EB. 9. A. 
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MIGHER EDUCATION IN SOUTHERN 
OHIO. 





OxFORD, O., May 9, 1894. 
Baditors Woman's Journal : 

A few months ago you made mention 
of the beautiful Tillinghast window, 
created for the new library building of 
the Western Female Seminary, Oxford, 
Ohio, which received a medal at the 
World’s Fair. Its presence here has 
given a new impetus to the study of art, 
and this year Mrs. Frances M. Haberly, 
the well-known art lecturer, has charge 
of the University Extension lecture series. 
Early in May she delivered, on Venetian 
Art, four lectures, and was tendered a 
reception by our faculty and students. 

Those interested in the higher educa- 
tion of women, East and West, will be 
glad to know that this substantial old 
school, so favorably located, holding a 
high position among ladies’ seminaries, ts 


AMANDA M. Lovegs, 
JupiTH W. Smitx, 
FRANCI8 J. GARRISON, 





8. E. D. Curnisr, 
Asbsy E. Davis, 


Committee of Arrangements. 








fast advancing to take her rightful place 
among colleges for women. The new 
catalogue shows a classical course, just 
arranged, for a well merited degree. The 
next step will be an appropriate name. 
The watchword is ‘Onward, upward, for 
woman and the world.” 6. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


The Michigan Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at Ann 
Arbor, June 5, 6, 7. The meetings of 
this association have been exceedingly 
pleasant, and its members have been wel- 
comed as guests of honor by the citizens. 
Last year the May number of the Liter- 
ary Century was made a souvenir for the 
Association. It contained sketches of 
over thirty of the members, illustrated 
with nearly as many fine portraits. 

The Literary Century was founded two 
years ago by one of the members, Miss E. 
Cora De Puy, a successful writer of short 
stories, and the author of several books. 
Miss De Puy has recently taken an edi- 
torial position on the Ann Arbor Demo- 
crat, of which Miss Emma E. Bower is 
editor, proprietor and manager. Miss 
Bower started to be a physician, gradu- 
ated from the medical department of 
Michigan University, and acquired a good 
practice; but the death of her brother, 
editor of the Democrat, called her to the 
unexpected field of newspaper work, 
She has been eminently successful, gath- 
ering news, soliciting advertising, collect- 
ing, doing everything, and she can go to 
the case and set up an article if neces- 
sary. Of course both these capable 

oung women are suftragists. 

Another member who owns her paper 
is Mrs. Ethlyn T. Clough, of the Brook- 
lyn Mzxponent. Left a widow, in 1884, 
with a newspaper on her hands, she at 
once assumed the duties of editor and 
publisher, and has supported herself and 
three children, besides running the office 
and paying expenses. 


ge F estival. 





Mrs. 8. E. V. Emery, widely known as a 
writer and speaker on suffrage, temper. 
ance and labor reform, edits the Corner. 
Stone, a monthly that she start@d at Lan- 
sing over a yearago. Mrs. Emery is the 
National W. C. T. U. superintendent 
of the department, ‘Relation of Temper- 
ance to Labor and Capital.” Over three 
hundred thousand copies of her little 
book, “Seven Financial Conspiracies,” 
have been sold. The Corner-Stone hag 
‘*A Column for the Disfranchised,” filled 
with suffrage news and arguments. 

Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, of Kalamazoo, 
well known to readers of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL as a worker in educational, 
suffrage and club matters, is the oldest 
woman journalist in Michigan. She is 
now in her eightieth year, and for forty 
years she has been connected with news- 
papers. For many years she was on the 
staff of the Detroit Tribune, her letters of 
travel over the initials “L. H. 8.” having 
been one of the attractive features of that 
paper. 

Mrs. R. Follett, of the Green Bay 
(Wis.) Gazette, is one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Wisconsin Press Association. 

F. M. A. 
—_————~++oor-——____—— 


SHOW THE YELLOW. 





A special effort will be made for the 
widespread showing of the suffrage color, 
the sunflower yellow, at the coming Festi- 
val,May 28. Knots of yellow ribbon, price 
ten cents, with pin attached, are for sale at 
this office. It is earnestly desired that 
all who have charge of tables will bring 
great wealth of yellow flowers for their 
adornment, or fanciful yellow decorations 
of some kind. Let Music Hall glow with 
“a riot of yellow” everywhere, like the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. c. W. 


RHODE ISLAND ANNUAL MEETING, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 14, 1894, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


The closing meeting of the Rhode Island 
W. S. A. was held in Blackstone Hall, 
Providence, on Friday, May 4. Rev. Dr. 
Augustus Woodbury kindly officiated as 
chairman. Dr. Woodbury was stopping 
in Providence temporarily. As a former 
vice-president of the society, we were 
very glad to have him with us once more. 

The following letter was read from the 
president, unable, because of her infirm- 
ities, to be with us: 

‘““My heart is with you, dear friends, in 
the work for humanity you are doing to- 
day, and my mind will follow you at 
every step. Never before was our pros- 
pes for success so bright as now. Never 

efore was the public sentiment so large- 
ly in favor of woman suffrage. e 
movement among New York women is 
fullof promise. Let us clasp their hands 
in fraternal greeting. My seclusion from 
your councils at this time I can bear more 
patiently because I leave them in your so 
faithful hands. 

Yours in confidence and affection, 
ELIZABETH B. CHACE.” 

Dr. Woodbury made extended remarks. 
After expressing regret at Mrs. Chace’s 
absence, he said: 


‘The prospects of the movement are 
brightening. The aspect in New York is 
encouraging. The women of that State 
are determined to carry it to success. 
There is, to be sure, a division of senti- 
ment among them, but it is better so. 
The truth is determined by discussion.” 

Dr. Woodbury referred to the encour- 
aging situation in Massachusetts and in 
England. He read extracts from Harper's 
Weekly and other papers. To-day there 
are articles in favor of the movement in 
our leading dailies. Ten years ago this 
would not have been so. 

Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, of Maine, 
gave her interesting lecture upon ‘‘Fash- 
ionable Thinking.” James Parton has 
said that there is a fashion in thinking, 
as in garments. We are prone to adopt 
the newest fad, whether it is blue glass, 
flags over schoolhouses, or souvenir 
spoons. Many of the past fashions in 
thought have been buried in oblivion. It 
was once fashionable to think of a wom- 
an as atoy, or adoll, as a saint, or an angel. 
Once woman was property. At the mar- 
riage altar everything she possessed be- 
came the husband’s. Her legal existence 
was suspended. All this is passing away, 
and women are becoming financially inde- 
pendent. Women used to be considered 
great talkers, but there has been a change 
of fashion since the extra session of Con- 
gress, when men talked five, ten, and 
fifteen hours without stopping. Since 
then it can well be said: ‘‘Silence, thy 
name is woman.’”’ Women have been 
thought excitable and sensitive, but the 
scenes in the House of Commons and in 
the Kansas, New Jersey, and New York 
Assemblies prove that men are more 
excitable than women. Women who 
advocate equal suffrage have been sup- 
posed peculiar in dress, but this, too, is 
proving ridiculous. There is a great 
awakening upon woman’s enfranchise- 
ment in many parts of the country; 
notably so in New York and Philadelphia. 
Rhode Island has made a step in advance 
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in regard to her married women, and we 
are rapidly coming to a better condition. 

Mrs. George F. Martin, president of the 
Providence W. C. T. U., made a pleasing 
address, and Mrs. Bolles closed the exer- 
cises of the afternoon by reading a short 
paper upon the value of organization. 

The annual banquet was held in the 
evening, and many stayed to participate. 
Meantime, a number of aprons and fancy 
articles, left from a previous sale, were 
sold at auction, Rev. W. H. Spencer offi- 
ciating as auctioneer. This sale was 
made amusing by Mr. Spencer, and the 
goods brought a sum much needed. At 
six o’clock about seventy-five persons sat 
down to the well-filled table in the parlor, 
and enjoyed the viands and the social in- 
tercourse. At seven o’clock Mr. Arnold 
B. Chace, in a few appropriate words, 
introduced Miss Yates, who paid her 
compliments to the New York remon- 
strants. She gave an amusing account 
of the organization of Anti - Suffrage 
Leagues in New York, Brooklyn, and 
Jersey City, and showed the inconsisten- 
cy of the participators. This opposition 
would stir up thought, and be productive 
of good, rather than harm. 

Hon. Henry B. Metcalf, twice the nom- 
inee for Governor of Rhode Island upon 
the Prohibitory ticket, said that woman 
should have the ballot, not so much be- 
cause it rightfully belongs to her, nor be- 
cause any reform movement would be 
helped by her vote, as because it is man’s 
right to demand her aid in the conduct of 
public affairs. 

Rev. F. H. Hamilton, of Pawtucket, 
made a good speech. He is one of the 
few clergymen who preach sermons fa- 
voring the enfranchisement of women. 
He referred to the claim often made, that 
suffrage is not sufficiently restricted, and 
that to increase the number of voters 
would be detrimental. He believed in re- 
stricting the suffrage to competent citi- 
zens, but thought sex not the line by 
which to determine who should and who 
should not vote. Both sexes should have 
the ballot, under the same restrictions, 
competency for its exercise being the 
test. 

Miss Susan C. Kenyon, president of the 
Pawtucket heague, read an amusing pa- 
per, giving her experience in obtaining 
signatures to the suffrage petition in 
Rhode Island last winter. Some of the 
episodes related were very funny. No 
abstract could do it justice. 

Mr. Francis Pratt, of Pawtucket, read 
a selection from James Russell Lowell’s 
‘‘Bigelow Papers.’”’ Mr. Pratt is one of 
our finest readers, and a thorough be- 
liever in our cause. 

Hon. E. L. Freeman, of Lincoln, woman 
suffrage member of the State Senate, ex- 
pressed his confidence in the justice of 
the demand for equal rights for women, 
but dissented from Mr. Hamilton’s views 
regarding restricting the suffrage of either 
men or women by an educational test. 

Dr. Helen C. Putnam referred to the 
situation in New York, and read an ex- 
tract from the Tribune, favoring the 
movement. 

Hon. John C. Wyman made some tell- 
ing arguments for the political enfran- 
chisement of women, but did not believe 
in an intellectual test for voters. He 
thought the principle would be dangerous 
to republican institutions. 

All present were delighted with the 
banquet and the speeches, and separated 
in the best of spirits. These social 
gatherings further the cause more rapid- 
ly, sometimes, than can be done in any 
other way. ELLEN M. BOLLEs, 

Sec. R. I. W. S. A. 
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PHILADELPHIA WOMAN’S MEDICAL 
COLLEGE. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

At noon, May 8, the stately procession, 
composed of the corporators, faculty and 
alumne of the Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania, appeared on the stage 
of our Academy of Music, and moved 
slowly to the front, suggesting in its 
dignified progress the growth of the 
question which this same body has nobly, 
steadily and surely helped forward, viz., 
the progress and expansion of woman’s 
work in the latter half of the 19th Cen- 
tury. This was the forty-second annual 
commencement, and the degree of doctor 
of medicine was conferred on fifty-one 
women. 

Whether viewed in the light of the pro- 
tection and encouragement this body has 
given to women in their labor to secure 
professional preparation, or in that of 
its own education, professional ability 
and moral power, this body claims atten- 
tion and respect. In her address to the 
graduating class, Dr. Clara Marshall, 
Dean of the College, ably set forth the 
rapidly increasing usefulness of the 
Woman’s Medical College, the disappear- 
ance of old prejudices, the multiplied op- 


- portunities for study, and the steady 


progress and recognition of women in 
medicine. 














Every year records a rapidly increasing | and loving friend of Miss Gerry (and of 


gain in all departments of work, and the 
thirteen years since the lamented Dr. 
Rachel L. Bodley prepared ‘*The College 
Story,” have witnessed wonderful prog- 
ress in this institution. What still more 
marvellous results shall be seen at the 
end of another thirteen years? Dr. Bod- 
ley left the impress of her strong, pure, 
charming personality upon this institu- 
tion, which years have not effaced, and 
we devoutly pray may never be effaced. 
Reference to Dr. Bodley is honor due to 
one who labored with zeal and helped to 
make the college what it now is. Dr. 
Marshall, her worthy successor, is mold- 
ing the institution in accord with later 
methods. The four years’ course is now 
made obligatory. 

Dr. Marshall alluded to a part of the 
work accomplished, which does not appear 
in the curriculum, viz., the general cul- 
ture gained by the students who come 
from remote and unlike sections, bringing 
with them a varied culture which by con- 
tact and attrition results, with the re- 
quired study and educational environ- 
ment of Philadelphia, in uplifting the 
whole mass. Women studying for any 
profession should not overlook the fact 
that a wide general culture is desirable, 
and essential if they would command 
success. 

The closing words of the Dean were 
pointed. 

May this most responsible, exacting and 
beneficent profession be pursued by you 
in such a spirit as will lead to your high- 
est development as women and as physi- 
cians; may it lead to a wider culture, to 
a broader, truer and sweeter charity, toa 


larger spiritual growth. 
EMILY J. BRYANT. 


_~ — + Oor---- 
WHAT 18 THE IOWA LAW? 


BARNET, VT., MAy 15, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Please tell us through the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL, this week, what the right is 
that has been given Iowa women? One 

aper reports it to be ‘*School Suffrage.” 

8 it truly municipal suffrage as in Kan- 
sas, and should Iowa be represented with 
a half star on the woman’s flag, like Kan- 
sas? We are getting a flag and we want 
only facts represented. LAURA MOORE. 


The Iowa Woman Suffrage bill passed 
by both houses and approved by the 
Governor is as follows: 


That in any election hereafter held in any 
city, incorporated town, or school district, for the 
purpose of issuing any bonds for municipal or 
school purposes, or for the purpose of borrow- 
ing money, or for the purpose of increasing the 
tax levy, the right of any citizen to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged on account of sex, 
and women may vote at such elections the same 
as men, under the same restrictions and qualifi- 
cations.—Eps. Woman’s JOURNAL. 





A FRIENDLY OUTBURST. 


NANTUCKET, May 14, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have just been reading your last issue 
of May 12, 1894, and desire to express my 
interest in the many good things found 
therein, such as the quiet, sensible 
answer to Mrs. Lyman Abbott’s superior 
(?) letter; Mrs. Dietrick’s healthy sooth- 
ing syrup for poor E. W. Bok, who seems 
to be cutting his teeth hard; the vacation 
article, etc., without mentioning the 
unimportant story. There are few fathers 
or mothers who would have sold the 


piano, even if they must give up oysters, | 


etc. The whole paper, with that excep- 
tion, seems to me most excellent, and 
exceedingly interesting reading. This is 
merely a friendly outburst, not especially 
for publication. M. F.C. 
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LOVELAND RE-ELECTS MRS. JOHNSON. 





LOVELAND, COLORADO, May 8, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

At the Loveland schoo] election yester- 
day, Mrs. E. M. Johnson was re-elected 
president of the board, having already 
served two terms of three years each. 
There was a light vote of both men and 
women, as no other candidate was pre- 
sented. ‘‘Let well enough alone’’ seemed 
to be the general feeling, and the ‘‘calling 
and election” were sure, only twenty-five 
or thirty votes being cast. Last year, 
two candidates, representing license and 
anti-license sentiment, being put up, 354 
votes were cast, and the anti-license 
candidate, Mr. Cox, was elected treasurer 
by a handsome majority. 

Mrs. Johnson is quiet, capable and pop- 
ular, and makes a good officer. 

A. L. WASHBURN. 





A CORRECTION. 
New HAVEN, Cr., Mar 10, 1894. 


Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

A marked copy of your paper has been 
sent to Mrs. A. G. Kingman, of this city, 
with this statement: 

‘‘Miss Emily T. Gerry lives alone with 
servants in her old-fashioned home in New 
Haven.” 

In justice to Mrs. Kingman and to the 
relatives of Miss Gerry, I would say that 
Mrs. Kingman has been the companion 





her sister while living) for over ten years. 
She is devoted to Miss Emily Louise 
Gerry, and while there are plenty of 
servants in the house, Mrs. Kingman is 
Miss Gerry’s constant companion, has her 
complete confidence, and, if possible, is 
more than a sister could be. Miss Gerry 
is over ninety-two years old, and is very 
feeble, requiring tender care. She was 
made the Regent of the local chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion some time ago, but her infirmities 
prevent any active participation in the 
affairs of the society. 

I am glad to be able to make these cor- 
rections and trust you may be glad also 
to do so. Lyp1A BOLLEs NEWCOMB. 


— 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YoOrK, May 16, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Constitutional Convention met at 
Albany at 11 A. M., on Tuesday, May 8, 
and organized by the election of Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate, of New York, as pres- 
ident, Hon. Thos. H. Alvord, of Syracuse, 
as first vice-president, and Charles E. 
Fitch as clerk. Mr. Alvord, who is eighty- 
four years old, and was a member of the 
last Convention, has long been an advo- 
cate of woman suffrage, and Mr. Fitch is 
also an avowed friend. 

The Convention consists of only 171 
members. There were originally 175, but 
there have been three deaths and one res- 
ignation. Among those present to take 
the oath were Hon. Gideon J. Tucker, of 
this city, and Hon. William D. Veeder, of 
Brooklyn, both of whom were members 
of the Convention of 1867, and voted for 
our question in that body. Also Hon. 
Commodore P. Vedder, of Cattaraugus, 
delegate-at-large, has for years been a 
staunch advocate of the cause in the Leg- 
islature, and a long list of men of both 
parties stand pledged to us, among them 
many of the delegates from this city, 
including all the five delegates from the 
32d District, representing Chautauqua, 
Cattaraugus and Allegany Counties. 

In his opening address in accepting the 
presidency, Mr. Choate spoke of the im- 
portant questions that would come before 
the Convention, mentioning among others 
the demand for the enfranchisement of 
the women of the State, which he said 
would no doubt consume a considerable 
portion of the time of the Convention. 
After the members had drawn their seats 
and a committee on rules had been ap- 
pointed, an adjournment was taken until 
the 22d, to give the president an opportu- 
nity to select the members of the various 
committees. 

Brief as the session was, our question 
was a paramount one before the delegates, 
one member saying on his return that the 
first inquiry of each man was, ‘‘How are 
you going to vote on woman suffrage?” 

Mrs. Greenleaf, Mrs. Howell, Mrs. 
Almy, Miss Harriet May Mills, Mrs. Joan 
Cole, Miss Kate Stoneman, Mrs. Sarah C. 
Hitt, and other well-known suffragists 
were present at the opening of the Con- 
vention. They have a fine set of offices 
in the capitol as headquarters, where 
petitions are placed for signatures. In, 
the evening there was a rousing meeting 
in the Grand Army Room, at which Mrs. 
Greenleaf, Mrs. Howell and Mrs. Almy 
spoke. 

Meantime the opposition in Albany is 
perhaps more formidable than in any 
other city in the State. Mrs. John V. L. 
Pruyn, who leads it, is a woman of great 
wealth, high social position, and strong 
character. On Wednesday evening the 
‘‘Antis,” under her direction, held a meet- 
ing in Union Hall, at which speeches were 
made by several men, and a set of resolu- 
tions were read, which protested against 
woman suffrage, principally on the ground 
that women “‘are not qualified to vote,” 
and that they have ‘already received by 
legislation all the privileges they could 
have obtained by the ballot.” 

In this great contest nothing is more 
damaging than the utterly self-stultifying 
way in which women like Mrs. Pruyn are 
willing to declare themselves to be stupid 
and incompetent, and the complacent 
manner in which they assume that the 
legislative concessions have come to them 
as free gifts, utterly ignoring the fact 
that every amelioration of the condition 
of women in this State has been brought 
about by the steadfast and persistent 
labors of the very women who advocate 
suffrage,and that if it had not been for us, 
these ladies would not to-day own 
their property or even their children. 

Sifted down to its real meaning, this 
movement is in its last analysis an aristo- 
cratic one. Its advocates are arraying 
themselves against the demands of the 
poor women and the workingwomen. 
Already they are declaring that the be- 
lievers in suffrage are ‘‘a rabble.” Just 
as the Tories during the Revolution said 
that they were willing to be governed 
without their consent, and taxed without 











representation, to keep down the rebels, 
so are these grand dames willing to endure 
disfranchisement to prevent other women 
from gaining their freedom. However, 
we find that everywhere the ‘‘Antis” are 
helping us. Their arguments are so weak 
or so humiliating that no self-respecting 
woman can repeat them long with any 
patience. 

On the same evening there was a 
crowded meeting in favor of suffrage at 
the M. E. Church in Greenbush, a suburb 
of Albany, at which Mrs. W. N. Callender 
presided, and Mrs. Greenleaf and Mrs. 
Howell spoke. On Sunday evening Rev. 
A. Kennedy Duff preached a sermon favor- 
ing woman suffrage in the United Presby- 
terian Church. Among the signers of the 
suffrage petition are Mayor Wilson, of 
Albany, and Judge Proctor, of the State 
Bar Association. 

In Brooklyn the Y. M. C. A. have 
arranged a debate on political equality 
with the Bedford League for May 19. On 
the same evening the Young Men’s Debat- 
ing Club of the society of the First Pres- 
byterian Church (Dr. Greig’s) will meet 
the ladies of the Kings County Political 
Equality League. 

Mrs. May S. Knaggs, of Michigan, has 
spoken nineteen times in Suffolk County, 
organizing it thoroughly. In this city 
there was an excellent meeting on last 
Monday, May 7, at the home of Mrs. 
Price, 305 West 90th Street, at which 
Mrs. Runkle, Miss Keyser, and Dr. Charles 
B. Eaton spoke, and last evening there 
was an interesting meeting at No. 5 Perry 
Street, in the 9th Assembly District, the 
home of Mrs. J. B. Mackie. Colonel Fox 
presided. Mrs. Moore, Miss Jean G. Nel- 
son, and I spoke. 

As the Convention will not meet again 
until May 22, the presentation of peti- 
tions cannot take place earlier than May 
31, and probably not until the first week 
in June. Due notice will be given of the 
date as soon as it is fixed. Meantime 
women throughout the State must be 
preparing to be present. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick edits a weekly 
page in the Twentieth Century of New 
York City, in the interests of woman 
suffrage. 

Rev. S. Louise Baker, who has long 
been ill, has returned to Nantucket much 
improved in health, and with a prospect 
of complete recovery. 

A recent debate on woman suffrage at 
Bryn Mawr is said to have aroused more 
excitement than anything had ever done 
before among the girls of that conser- 
vative Pennsylvania college. The vote 
was a tie. 

Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner lately con- 
tributed to Woman’s Progress a thought- 
ful article, entitled ‘‘Some Plain Words on 
a Forbidden Subject.” It is well worth 
reading, and this week we republish it 
entire. 

A meeting of the Household Economic 
Association will be held May 21, at 3 
P. M., at Association Hall, corner Berke- 
ley and Boylston Streets, in this city. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Miss James, of 
London, and others will speak. 

Miss Mattie Martin, of Hibbard, who 
has just graduated from the St. Louis 
school of pharmacy, was the only woman 
in a large class of graduates. During the 
exercises, when she was called, she was 
greeted with great applause by her fel- 
low students. 

The Independent Women Voters, the 
Committee of One Hundred, and some of 
the patriotic Orders of Boston are endeav- 
oring to raise $1,000 for the family of 
the late Rev. Frank Haven Hinman, a 
young minister of brilliant promise and 
an ardent woman suffragist. Amounts 
received will be acknowledged in the 
Woman’s Voice. 

Mrs. Mary Sargent Hopkins, the well 
known advocate of healthful exercise, 
will give a lecture on ‘‘Outing and Cy- 
cling for Women,” at Association Hall, 
Boylston and Berkeley Streets, Tuesday 
evening, May 22. Mrs. Hopkins is thor- 
oughly equipped to speak on this vital 
subject with knowledge and enthusiasm. 
Tickets are for sale at this_office, price, 
50 cents each. 

Juliet Henshaw, the trained nurse who 
lately died in Bellevue Hospital, was a 
heroine. A member of the King’s 
Daughters, she was the first person to 
respond to the call for volunteers to do 
the nursing at Swinburne Island in the 
cholera panic two years ago. She had 
both rare skill as a nurse and marked 
executive ability, and she was soon put 
in charge of all the nurses. She slept in 
the pest-house. She inspired the doctors 
with admiration, the sick people with 
hope and the other nurses with resolu- 
tion. Patient, determined and courage- 





ous, she directed the fight against the 
dreaded disease with the result that the 
mortality at her post was lower than had 
phic. in any hospital in a cholera 
epi ic. 

Miss Annie Lincedd was the sole 
woman delegate among the fifty who 
attended the fourth annual convention of 
the National Textile Union recently held 
in Philadelphia. Miss Lincedd is Presi- 
dent of the Providence Union, No. 42, 
and Master Worker of the Knighte of 
Labor Assembly, No. 4,047, of Provi- 
dence. She is a cousin of Miss Mary 
O'Reilly, one of the Deputy Factory 
Inspectors of Penrsylvania, and, like her, 
is a student of the labor question and a 
bright speaker. The National Textile 
Union embraces in its membership all 
branches of the textile industry, includ- 
ing workers in cotton and gingham mills, 
lace curtain operatives and square weavers 
and dyers, and the delegates attending the 
Convention represented 40,000 workers. 
Mrs. Martha Moore Avery, of Boston, 
was one of the speakers. 











EUROPE TEN WEEKS 
» ABROAD. 


Sail July 4, on “‘Brittannic’’ from New York. 
Private party conducted by Dr. Webb, recently 
returned from long residence in Europe.,; For 
Itinerary, address 

MARY E. WEBB, M.D., Hotel 
Berkeley, Boston. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


RicH& HARRIS and 
CHARLES FROHMAN Props.and Managere. 








Engagement coming to a close. 
Every one should see. 


FOURTH BIG WEEK. 
Matinees daily at 2.15. Evenings at 8.15. 


Hagenbeck’s 
Trained Animals. 


Performing Lions, Reptiles, Elephants, Tigers, 
Bears, Leopards. 
Children under 12 years of age half price. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON ............ Manager 


Evenings at8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
FRANK MAYO’S Second Week. 
An elaborate revival of 


‘Streets of New York.’’ 
Mr. Mayo in his famous character of ‘‘Badger.”’ 








KNITTED TABLE PADDING 





Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 


WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, December 27, 1890. 
The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass. 
Gentlemen: You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, so 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
with general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
SHEPARD, NoRWELL & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 
IN | At all the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


PEAR CACTUS. 


25 cents will buy a genuine Pear Cactus. 
The fruit is excellent for preserves. Instruc- 
tions with each plant. Address, 


POLLARD SIMMONS, 
Box 277, Havana, Mason County, Ill. 


LADIES’ 


SILK WAISTS. 


The most perfect in - - e 
Attractive in - ° - 
and - - STYLE, 
and Fair in Price. 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 TEMPISE PLACE. 





on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding.”’ 
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WHITBY. 


BY F. W. BOURDILLON. 


Where the gray Northern sea gnaws ¢ of 
shale, and the white waves 

Wrestle in hissing wrath with a brown, irre- 
pressible river, 

Hilda, the saint, the princess, founded a fair 
stone cloister. 

What of her work remains—of the carven stone 
and the wood-work ? 

Haply a fragment here of a pillar with pattern 
enlacing ; 

Naught in the desolate walls of the roofless ruin 
that after 

Rose where her building had been, and now 
itself is abandoned, 

Crowning with unintentional beauty the red- 
roofed houses, 

Which from the river climb, and cling like 
plants to the cliff-face. 

What of her work remains ?—who knows ?—in 
the lives of the people? 

Something, we doubt it not, from every noble 
endeavor 

Down the ages descends, though none but God 
can distinguish. 

But the gray Northern sea still gnaws the cliffs, 
and the white waves 

Wrestle in hissing wrath with the brown, irre- 
pressible river. —Spectator. 


OQ 
THE ADAPTABLE GIRL, 


Go walkin’ with her? 
You bet 1 did; 
An’ ’twan’t like walkin’. 
I jest slid 
Along down the pike, 
Past houses an’ things 
An’ people I knowed, 
Asef | hed wings. 
I reckon I talked; 
Leastways, | s’pose 
A man wants to tell 
About all he knows 
When he walks with a gal. 
An’ I’m on the plan 
Uv yer plain, every-day 
Averidge man. 
But ’twan’t whut I said; 
That aint no count; 
It was her, an’ she talked 
A right peart amount 
*Bout the birds an’ the fields, 
A’ this an’ that tree, 
An’ hosses an’ cows, 
An’ sometimes ’bout me. 
She knowed all about 
All sorts of things, 
More’n a bird knows 
*Bout the song that it sings; 
An’ she never once riz 
Beyont the beight 
Whar I couldn't keep her 
Always in sight. 
I aint wuth shucks 
With yer larnin’ gals 
That goes in fer high 
Interlectuals : 
Gimme the plain ones, 
Them is the kind! 
They aint too weighty 
Fer my sized mind. 
What's that? Git out! 
Yer mean ter state 
That she is a Wellesley 
Graddiate ? 
An’ likewise that she is 
Interlectual ? 
Well, 1 never'd a’ thought it 
Uv that thar gal! 
— Detroit Free Press. 
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SHUT IN. 


BY SALLY CAMPBELL. 


As Katherine Dunbar one morning stood 
inside the grocer’s shop waiting for her 
package, she gradually became aware of 
being in the neighborhood of a very 
friendly smile on the face of a certain 
freckled little boy. 

‘How do you do?” she said, ‘smiling 
back at him, and not quite certain who 
he was. 

“I’m well. Say, isn’t it jolly?’ he con- 
tinued, following her out of the store 
and walking along the street beside her. 
‘‘Mother and Mortie and I are going to 
spend the whole afternoon in the woods. 
Only it isn’t very jolly for Dell; she has 
to stay all by herself.” 

‘*Dell! Mortie!” repeated Katherine to 
her puzzled inner self. ‘*Who is my ac- 
quaintance? I never heard any of those 
names before.” 

But her small companion seemed to be 
troubled with no doubts as to their thor- 
ough understanding of each other, and 
talked on about his expected pleasure 
with much energy and detail. 

“I suppose,” he broke off suddenly, 
speaking with some diffidence, ‘‘perhaps 
you would not want to come to see Dell, 
just to-day, would you? You know you 
promised you would sometime, and I’m 
afraid she will be pretty lonesome this 
afternoon after we’re gone. It would be 
nice to think she was having company.” 

Katherine was slow to answer; she 
was thinking of the delightful old rustic 
seat in the coolest depths of the garden, 
whither she had been secretly planning 
all day to betake herself with her unfin- 
ished book as soon as there came a breath- 
ing spell in the day’s duties, some time 
after dinner when the afternoon was hot- 
test, and she could take an hour or two’s 





holiday with an easy conscience. Must 
she give it up, and come out again in the 
glare to pay a visit to this lonely Dell? 
But of course not; it was simply a mis- 
take, she would tell the boy. In the 
meantime she asked: 

**Do you think Dell would care to see 
me?” 

“I know it. I told her what you said, 
and she was awfully pleased; said she 
hoped you would come soon, it tired sick 
people to wait.” 

Katherine was about to ask another 
question when she saw her friend Daisy 
Prentiss close upon them, having gone 
across the street in the middle of the road 
to intercept her. The boy saw her too, 
and stopped short. 

‘*Hullo!” he cried in a startled tone, 
looking up from one slim, brown-eyed 
maid in a blue and white striped ging- 
ham to the other. ‘‘Why, you aint the 


same at all, are you? Which is the right 


one?” ‘ 

“T am,” said Daisy, promptly. ‘Do 
you mean to tell me, Mr. Horace Dex- 
ter,” turning a terrible frown upon him, 
‘that you have dared to mix me up with 
some one else?” 

“I shouldn’t think,” responded Horace 
with grave politeness—he was a serious 
little fellow—“that either of you would 
mind mixing up with the other one. 
Which ever you were, you'd be all right, 
you know.” 

The girls laughed. 

‘*What a Machiavellian speech!’ said 
Daisy. “I withdraw my objection. Did 
you tell your sister I was going to see 
her?” 

‘*He wants you to go this afternoon,” 
said Katherine, explaining the state of 
affairs. 

‘But I couldn’t; brother wants me. 
You go, can’t you?” 

Katherine’s reluctant promise was given, 
and Horace went off with a smiling face. 

‘*‘T wonder whether she is a comfortable 
or uncomfortable invalid,” thought Kath- 
erine that afternoon, as she followed 
Mrs. Dexter upstairs to her daughter’s 
room. ‘There is one comfort, I can go 
if everything is very dreadful; only if I 
run away too soon [ shall feel like a fugi- 
tive from—not justice—mercy.” 

At the sight of the face turned toward 
them on the opening of the door, Kather- 
ine was almost startled by its beauty, 
and all her hesitation and reluctance died 
an instant death. The two girls were 
soon chatting away as gaily as though 
they were old friends; and when Mrs. 
Dexter and the boys went off to the 
woods, Dell turned to the elderly woman 
sitting in the room, and said: 

‘*You need not wait, Margaret. Go for 
a little walk; it will do you good. Miss 
Dunbar will take care of me; she is go- 
ing to stay a long time. Are you not?” 

‘“*T will stay as long as you want me.” 

“That is a dangerous promise; you 
may never see your home again. I am 
so delighted you have come; I have longed 
for somebody totalk to. Will it bore you 
very much if I tell you just how misera- 
ble I am? I try to be a little reserved 
before the rest of the family; it grieves 
them when I fret.” 

‘**Yes, tell me,” said Katherine. “I 
should be so glad if I could comfort you 
any.” 

Dell shook her head. 

“IT don’t know; you might. But it is 
not comfort that I want so much as a 
motive, an object. Do you see what I 
mean? Everybody pets and condoles 
with me, and when it is over I still have 
myself left on my hands. If somebody 
would only come in and say, ‘Here is a 
little piece of work that the Lord would 
like you to do for him by tu-morrow,’ 
why, it would be like life from the dead. 
I know whet you will say. I will say it 
for you, that the lesson God wants me 
to learn is resignation, submission to his 
will; and I do try, honestly [I do. I 
really think [am very patient about keep- 
ing my woes to myself, though when the 
doctor tells me if I am a good girl I may 
be well again in a year or so, as coolly as 
if a year or so were not a lifetime, why I 
can feel my heart sink down into my—” 
She broke off abruptly, and then went on 
as if her own words had suggested the 
idea to her, ‘I think it is a great deal 
easier to ‘follow after’ in good stout walk- 
ing boots than in bedroom slippers. You 
do not feel the stones and the rough 
places nearly so much.” 

They both laughed at the conceit, and 
Dell went on: 

‘‘T am so useless and mother gets so 
careworn over me, and the boys, poor 
little fellows, come in and sit on the 
edges of their chairs and gaze at me with 
great solemn eyes as though I were a 
ghost. It is not wholesome for boys to 
be kept as quiet as they have to be often. 
I seem to be a draw-back wherever I 
touch; sometimes I get so utterly cast 
down that I feel as though Providence 
was making a mistake in me.” 

‘That cannot be.” 





‘“‘No; and so then sometimes J think 
that the difficulty is that I am making a 
mistake in Providence, that I am wasting 
time over patience, that godliness and 
brotherly kindness and charity have all 
got to be added, and I ought to be about 
it. Perhaps, if somebody were wise 
enough to point them out to me, there are 
things even for metodo. Are you?” 

“I don’t know about that. Certainly 
not unless you tell me more. What does 
the doctor allow you to do?” 

“Why, he lets me write a certain 
amount—I have not a very large corre- 
spondence, however. And I can sew a 
certain amount, most often not at all. 
And I can read as much as I please; I 
devour books on all subjects. What can 
you make out of that? Think.” 

Katherine thought, and presently her 
face brightened. 

‘*T have two cousins,” she said, ‘‘girls 
who live in a dull little country place all 
the year round. They are continually 
asking me to write to them, and I really 
have no time; at least, I have no time if 
I attend properly to letters I ought to 
write, to Sunday school boys who have 
moved away and the like, for the girls 
want actual epistles about literature and 
the questions of the day. They are 
naturally anxious to be really instructed 
about things; so they got up the idea that 
it would help them, since there aren’t 
many people where they live to talk to 
upon such subjects, to write out their 
opinions of the books and newspapers 
they had read, and compare them with 
somebody else’s by mail. It would be a 
charity if you would be that somebody 
else.” 

Dell clapped her hands. 

‘*Why, you dear creature, it will be just 
exactly what I like! Hurry and write to 
them to introduce us properly, and let 
us begin. Can you think of anything 
else?” 

Katherine hesitated, looking doubtfully 
into Dell’s interested face. 

‘IT have an aunt in the same country 
town. ‘The family ancestors used to live 
in a big homestead near there. The vil- 
lage is called Dunbar, and some remnants 
of the tribe still cling to the neighbor- 
hood. Last summer thirty-two of the 
connections, counting big and little, 
spent at least a part of the summer there, 
aod we had beautiful times, too. Dear 
Aunt Miriam lived in a little cottage by 
herself; the whole house was swarmed 
over by kin and neighbors from morning 
till night, all the time. It always seems 
to me that that sweet, old-time word 
‘beloved’ is the one that just suits Aunt 
Miriam; everything in that place loves 
her. Everybody goes to her for counsel, 
from tempted workmen with their dis- 
couragements, to babies with their new 
toys; and she never fails any of them. 
My brother Will used to say last summer 
that whenever he got himself into a 
tangle he went to Aunt Miriam; if he did 
nothing but look at her for a minute or 
two, he felt himself smoothed out. She 
is the most active Christian I know. It 
is amazing how far her influence extends, 
and yet she is poor, and,” with a glance 
at the flower-like face beside her, ‘‘plain, 


-and,” ending softly, ‘‘she has not taken a 


step for sixteen years; never will, until 
she walks with the nations of them 
which are saved in the light of the 
Lamb.” 

It was some moments after she had 
finished speaking before Dell, with a 
flush on her face and a tremor in her 
voice, said: 

‘*] understand what you mean; I see it 
allnow. What I boasted myself of has 
not been patience, only toleration. I have 
not endured as seeing Him who is invisi- 
ble, but as seeing myself and my crosses. 
I may not have murmured openly, but 
there has been plenty to read between 
the lines, and the family have all read it 
and worried over it. I shall be different 
now. I mean to learn your Aunt Miriam’s 
secret; or rather it is the Lord’s secret, 


I suppose, which is with them who love | 


Him. He will teach it to me, I know.” 
And Dell is keeping her promise. She 

and the Dunbar girls of Dunbar are fol- 

lowing a course of reading, about which 


they exchange frequent and spirited let- | 


ters, a source of pleasure and profit at 
both ends of the line; and Dell and 
Katherine are busy with plans for a long 
visit from the country girls, to be divided 
between them, into which is to be com- 
pressed as much of city sights and sounds 
and enjoyments as ‘‘will go.” Dell need 
no longer complain of the boys that they 
sit and stare solemnly on the edges of 
their chairs; no part of the house has to 
them the attraction of sister’s room, 
where the warmth and sunshine of the 
family seem to centre, and among all the 
chat and fun that goes on there, the little 
fellows are learning lessons of Christian 
manliness and gentleness and honor 
which will bear splendid harvest some 
day. There are times when Margaret 
rises in authority and turns them out neck 


ALBERT REEDER’S 


Franklin Savings Bank Building, 


— 


Institute of Curative 
Movements. 


No. 5 Park Square, Room 32, BOSTON, 





Treatment by Curative Movements. 


dere; bent carriage and improper poise of 


members of the medical profession. 


DR. ALBERT REEDER solicits the consideration of ladies for his method of 


It has been demonstrated to be the most efficacious means for the cure of 
excess of fat, local or general; relaxed muscular system; general weakness; nervous 
exhaustion; headaches; spinal complaints; flat or contracted chests; round shoul- 


the body. 


This method has received the endorsement of the most eminent and progressive 


Office hours: 9 until 5. 








and crop, and she often grumbles about 
the ‘‘things”’ that they leave ‘‘scattering 
about everywhere,” but no one knows 
better than she how willing she is to pick 
them up. Daisy and Katherine and a 
host of young friends invade the sick 
room from time to time. In short, Mrs. 
Dexter and the boys and Dell herself and 
the doctor grow more satisfied every day. 
—The Advance. 
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SOME PLAIN WORDS ON A FORBIDDEN 
SUBJECT. 


BY MRS. ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 


The writer of this, a woman with grand- 
children, claims the right of age and of an 
earnest purpose to treat her subject with 
freedom. 

There has lately been established in 
Philadelphia an association which aims 
to be an improvement on the old-time 
Foundling Hospital. Instead of a great 
building in which are congregated all the 
infants of whom their mothers are 
ashamed, there is a Directory of women, 
chosen not only for their tenderness, but 
also for their experience and wisdom. 
These women found no new institution, 
but aim to establish relations with all 
existing institutions interested in poor or 
deserted children, and to supply them 
with means for a further extension of 
their work. The advantages of such a 
system over the traditional Foundling are 
these: 1. For some cause not very well 
understood, whenever very young creat- 
ures, whether lambs, calves or babies, are 
herded together, they pine and die. This 
is the case in hospitals where cleanliness 
and reasonable care are observed. The 
Directory proposes to board all infants in 


| selves it is different. The wrong to 
women from their husbands’ infidelity is 
not so great.” 
| Are we so sure of that? The wife does 
not, as a rule, hold much estate, but if 
| there be one thing in this life in which 
| she may bé supposed to have an equal 
| property with her husband, it is their 
children. At any rate, she feels so and 
always will. God tells every mother 
| this, whatever man may have told her to 
the contrary. If a woman, marrying a 
man she supposed of good character, finds 
| Out too late that he is, or even has been, 
immoral, she realizes that it isa case of 
false pretence, and one from whose con- 
sequences she is powerless to escape. She 
finds herself compelled to bring into life 
the sort of children she did not bargain 
for, children with the sort of inheritance 
she does not wish to leave them ; tenden- 
cies to animal indulgence, coarseness of 
thought, weakness of will, perhaps ac- 
quired disease. She must, however re- 
luctantly, be a party with him in replant- 
ing the seeds of qualities she abhors, in 
the offspring of her own body and soul. 
In the face of this, is there ne need for us 
to guard the morals of our men? 

‘*But there are some things which, 
however .we may lament their necessity, 
it is Quixotism to war against. The pas- 
sions of young men are so strong as to be 
almost uncontrollable. The eftort to con- 
trol them would absorb their energy and 
thought, to the detriment of other things 
which ought to occupy their attention. 
Moreover, such unnatural self-denial 
would often be positively injurious to the 
health ; physicians say so.” 

We will take one of these propositions 
ata time. There are some conditions of 





the country when practicable, or at any | 


tematic oversight of their treatment. 


where she will be allowed to have it with 
her; or, if circumstances do not permit 
this, or if the disgrace is more than the | 
unfortunate girl can bear, they will keep | 
her secret and help her in all ways to re- | 
gain her self-respect, at the same time | 
preserving for her such traces of her | 
child that if at any time she should be | 
strong enough to claim it, she may have 
the power. This is instead of the turn- 
stile system, which encourages a foolish 
or dismayed young creature, in the first 
impulse of her desperation, and before 
she has had time to experience any ma- 
ternal feeling, to fling her babe into 


hearing of it again. 

The discussion aroused by this experi- 
ment has led some Philadelphia women, 
who had not heretofore thought much 
for themselves on such matters, to ex- 
amine a little more curiously the social 


and even to question their soundness. 

In every crime of the sort distinctively 
classed as immoral, there must be two 
criminals. One of these is, through lack 
of education and knowledge of the world, 
more feeble than the other; and yet the 





one who ought, by every rule of man- 
| hood and chivalry, to protect the weaker, 
| is almost always the seducer. The one 
| who risks, in the sin, comparatively 
nothing, is willing to let the other, for 
his pleasure, risk all that life is worth. 
He whose conduct is the baser by all this 
difference of risk, is allowed to keep his 
place in society and only mildly blamed, 
while she is, both by men and women, 
but especially by women, crushed by a 
punishment so cruel, so pursuing, so in- 
exorable, that a return to virtue is almost 
impossible. 

Are these discriminations right? Are 
they necessary for the conservation of 
society? ‘“‘Why, certainly, because of 
the necessity of guarding family descent. 
No man is willing to be in doubt as to 
| whether his children, to whom he is to 
‘leave his name and estate, are his own; 
| therefore we must establish, as a general 
| principle, the obligation to purity among 

our women; and we must guard them by 

walls so high, and punish their occasional 
escapes by a perdition so final, that very 
few will dream of escaping. This is for 
| our wives, you understand. With our- 





2. They will earnestly endeavor to win} with us. 
the confidence of each mother and per- | force of public sentiment takes sides with 
suade her to keep her child. To this end | us against our disposition to indulge 
it will be their care to find employment | these natural propensities. Nor need we 


oblivion, relieved from ever seeing or | 


theories in which they had been educated, | 


society in which the passion for theft or 


rate in private families, keeping a sys- the passion for cannibalism would be un- 


controllable; they are not, as a rule, so 
Why? Because the mighty 


go to more uncivilized races than our own 
for illustrations. .Widely different as are 
women and men in some of their char- 
acteristics, it is a fact which must not be 
overlooked, if we desire to get at the 
truth, that they are subject to the same 
temptations. It is quite as easy for 
women to indulge in narcotics as men; 
the enjoyment to them is just as keen ; yet 
we seldom see, for instance, a woman 
using tobacco. Why? Because the gen- 
eral sentiment of their world is against 
it. Itis just as natural fora woman to 
resort to stimulants. Indeed, the times 
when women feel the need of something 
to sustain them in physical weakness are 
more frequent; yet female drunkards are 
comparatively rare. Why? Because, no 
matter how strongly the need may urge, 
the general abhorrence of a female drunk- 














+ No other medicine evet 
Hood Ss placed before the public 
+ has won the 

Sa rsapa rilla people’s confi 


i dence so thoroughly as Hood’s Sars 
Ss parilla. From a small beginning this 


| medicine has steadily 

Pecu i lar and rapidly increased in 
T popularity until now it has the largest 
Oo sale of any preparation of its kind. 


itself Its success it has won simply 
because it is constantly proving 
In that it possesses positive merit, and 

does accomplish what is claimed for it, 


This merit is given 

Strengt 9 Hood’s Sarsnparilla 
by the fact that it 

Economy, is prepared by @ 
A Peculiar Combination, Propore 
n tion and Process known only to 
H Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Curative ;.;:; by which the full 
medicinal power of all the 


Power ingredients used is retained, 


LOO Beis cant may 
Doses trom it tr you suner trom 
One Dollar 23.002". 
Be Sure Sem” 


ld 
To Cet fa j 
druggists. C. I. HOOD 0 0 S 
& CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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‘Woman Suffrage Tracts. 
A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. : 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal! Office, Boston, Mass. 
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ard reinforces her own power of resist- 
ance. If men were so helped and guarded, 
they too could keep from drunkenness. If 
the public sentiment of all Christendom 
were turned against immorality in man, 
then men, defended against their lower 
selves by a power so tremendous, could 
restrain their passions, as women are ex- 
pected to restrain theirs. 

**But, while the love of stimulants, etc., 
is strong in us, it is not, like sex attrac- 
tion, a necessary part of us. To deny 
the latter is to deny an ordinance of our 
Creator. It is unnatural, and therefore 
cannot be right.’’ Will you apply this 
reasoning equally to women? If not, it 
fails. We think it does not apply to 
either. We have faith to believe that, 
while we cannot yet see how the terrible 
problem of this ‘‘slight but dread excess” 
is to be solved, it will be solved, and the 
happier day ‘towards which the whole 
creation moves” will surely come; and 
meantime, pretty much our whole present 
state of half-civilization is unnatural. It 
is unnatural for us to live shut up in 
houses—such houses, at least, as those 
we yet know how to build. It is unnatural 
for us to be so swaddled from the air in 
clothes—such mummy-clothes, at least, 
as those we have yet devised. It is un- 
natural for us to be huddled together in 
cities, where, at our best, we must breathe 
each other’s breath, and suffer each 
other’s house-smoke, and imbibe each 
other’s diseases from sewer and water 
pipe, and where, at our worst, we crawl 
in and out among each other as close as 
fresh-hatched maggots in a heap. But 
even so we are not lost, for it seems that 
our Lord has implanted in his human race 
a tenacity of life, and a power of adapting 
itself to artificial conditions, through 
which He is saving it in its progress 
through the desert to the Promised 
Land. 

As to the question of health, we have 
on our side the authority of many physi- 
cians that celibacy is not, as a rule, 
detrimental to health, and that, in the 
exceptional cases, it is not nearly so dan- 
gerous as illicit indulgence. 

But suppose we are mistaken? Sup- 
pose it true that in the continence which 
is, it must be acknowledged, an unnatural 
condition for either sex, the men (who 
alone are ever considered in this connec- 
tion) should sometimes suffer? Then, in 
the name of Heaven, let them suffer. If 
there are to be trials, what sacred exemp- 
tion has man over woman, that he alone 
should escape them? What right has he 
to secure his bodily comfort at such a 
cost to her in body and soul? What rule 
of Christianity, of chivalry, or even com- 
mon average manhood, can make him 
willing so to take care of himself? 

But there is another sort of man, who 
says to himself—‘It seems that I must 
do some harm, but I will do as little as 
possible;’’ and so he takes his share in 
keeping up the unnatural, unspeakable 
horrors of houses of prostitution. 

‘*But it is mostly their fault, after all; 
they ought to defend themselves. If a 
woman is so weak that she cannot resist 
my importunities, how can I respect 
her?’ 

Alas, the education of the girl from the 
cradle has tended to make her weak. She 
has been taught to mistrust her own 
judgment, and defer to the views of the 
men about her. The ideal of femininity 
placed before her is a being confiding, 
pliable, deprecating, a creature all soaked 
in sentiment, thinking through her in- 
stincts, acting from her impulses; and 
she is placed by this mistaken ideal at 
the mercy of any man who approaches 
her through her affections. ‘Can it be 
possible?” asks the lover reproachfully— 
“Can it be that my darling little girl 
suspects that I would wrong her? Does 
she not believe that I am the best judge 
of what is or is not dangerous? Nay, I 
have been mistaken; you do not love me, 
or you would trust me.” Then the 
human creature trained to yield, unable 
to cope with the human creature trained 
to demand, does trust, and the whole 
situation is changed. The lion finds that 
dead game somehow ceases to be interest- 
ing; the pursuit is over. The baseness 
of all this, the fact which makes his sin 
80 far exceed hers, is that he knew full 
well it was she and not he who incurred 
all the danger. For her the long, long 
months of dread; for her the certain dis- 
covery ; for her the culminating hours of:- 
agony and peril, ending in no sweet rec- 
ompense of mother-joy; for her the day 
when a small, soft, quivering creature is 
left to wail in some one’s ash-barrel; for 
her the shuddering leap over the deck 
into the black river, or a plunge as black 
and deep into social oblivion and disgrace. 
For her, the whole purpose and meaning 
of life frustrated. For him, his easy 
place in the world as before. Is it for 
the interest of society that this crime, of 
all others, should meet with full retribu- 
tion? Then let us, of the two criminals, 
punish the meanest most. 
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‘But it is not our fault,” still pleads 
the ruling sex. ‘‘We would not do wrong 
if we could help it, but our human nature 
takes us unawares, and we are so weak!” 
And meanwhile, in cold blood, with pru- 
dent intent to shift from their own 
shoulders the responsibility of their 
anticipated weakness, these men who can- 
not trust themselves, these men who are 
the fathers of little tender school girls, 
take counsel together, and fix what they 
call the ‘tage of consent” in Pennsylvania 
at sixteen, New Hampshire thirteen, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Idaho, ten; 
Delaware, until recently, seven. A trait 
so shameful almost makes one dread lest 
the very God who made us should sicken 
of us, and drop His human experiment 
as a failure. 

The possibility of such legislation as 
the above seems to prove one thing ; that, 
however efficient men may be in affairs 
pertaining to business, war, and diplom- 
acy, they are not competent to regulate 
the morals of a community. Now, there- 
fore, let the women come to the front, 
for here is a domain in which, even with- 


.out the vote, they have, if they will but 


wield it, the power. Let us make it a 
social issue. Let every young girl posi- 
tively decline acquaintance with a fast 
young man. Let every woman in society 
absolutely refuse to receive in her house 
& man, no matter what his wealth, or 
family, or influence, whom she would not 
receive if he were a woman. Let the 
reformed sower of wild oats be made to 
feel that, if forgiven, it is as we would 
forgive, but not feel quite the same 
toward, a reformed thief. Let us all, 
when a scandal is bruited among us, ask 
first, not ‘‘Where is the woman, that we 
may punish her?” but, equally at least, 
‘*Where is the man?” 

**But it can’t be done! There are men 
in society who are not beyond censure in 
this one direction, and yet who are, in the 
other relations of life, good friends, good 
citizens, influential and valuable members 
of the community. They are not all bad 
because of one weakness.” 

Neither were the women all bad, whose 
lives their weakness has spoiled. 

‘“‘But we dare not, we women; if we 
should apologize for a girl who goes 
wrong, the world might think we had not 
ourselves a proper horror of sin.”? Oh, 
risk that, sister women! Before you 
crush the poor creature who is sure to get 
retribution enough, stop and think she 
would not have fallen, but for the one 
who escapes. I am sure that the Ameri- 
can woman, and the American girl, could 
afford to take such a position, and that no 
man whose respect she values would re- 
spect her the less therefor; but if they 
did, she ought still to speak thetruth. It 
seems to me that if there is one duty in 
this life which God has especially laid 
upon women, it is the raising of the 
standard of morality; it is put in our 
hands, and shame befall us if we evade it. 


It is only for every good woman in the’ 


land to discountenance socially every 
man who is not of good moral character, 
and the work is done. When women in- 
sist on the same standard of virtue for 
men as for themselves, when men learn 
that they must, they will find they can, be 
pure. 

We look for the time when the passion 
of love, not weakened, but purified, shall 
be the vivifying principle of our lives; 
the awakener in us of all that is most 
heroic, most chivalric, most tender; when 
love shall call to our hearts as the sun 
calls to the earth, and the wholesome soil 
will answer, not in miasma, but in all 
luxuriance and joy. 


“Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste 
and calm, 
Then springs the crowning race of humankind.” 


— Woman’s Progress. 
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A FLORAL EMBLEM, 


At a meeting lately held in Cleveland, 
O., Mrs. Louisa Southworth explained the 
purpose of the National Floral Emblem 
Society, which was organized in Chicago 
last October. It is the plan of this society 
to secure the adoption in each State and 
Territory of a flower as a State emblem. 
Of these various State flowers a wreath 
is to be formed by the best artists in the 
country, and Congress will be memorial- 
ized to make this garland a national em- 
blem. This will be in harmony with our 
national motto, EZ pluribus unum. One 
phase of this movement must appeal to 
every patriotic citizen. The Fourth of 
July is selected as the annual anniversary 
of these societies. It is the design of the 
women who have this in hand to mix 
flowers with gunpowder and fireworks in 
celebrating our national holiday. This 
will serve to develop a spirit of peace and 
harmony, while cultivating in the young 
patriotism and love of country. The 
idea of a national wreath met with the 
harmonious approval of the ladies pres- 
ent. Various flowers were suggested as 
candidates for a State emblem, but a fu 
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discussion of this matter was reserved for 
a future meeting. It is intended to ap- 
point an associate chairman in every con- 
gressional district in the State, who will 
take up the same work.—Ex. 


or 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


TENNYSON. His ART AND RELATION TO 
MODERN LIFE. By Stopford A. Brooke, 
M.A. New York and London: G. B. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1894. Price, $2. 


This is a noble study of the writings of 
Tennyson, worthy of the subject. The 
simplicity and stateliness of the man are 
embodied in his work. His genius as an 
artist, his relation to Christianity and to 
social politics, are carefully elucidated 
with sympathic insight. The clearness 
of his style, which scorns obscurity, grew 
naturally out of definite conceptions, not 
always wide or deep, but ever faithful to 
the inner light. ‘Above all, Tennyson 
saw the universe of man and nature and 
of God in their relation to ineflable 
beauty.” The power of seeing this 
beauty, end the love of it, were united in 
him with the ability to shape it in an ex- 
pression peculiarly his own. As a mas- 
ter of word-painting he excels every 
other English poet. In acritical analysis 
Mr. Brooke divides the poems into six- 
teen separate groups, beginning with the 
poem of 1830 and ending with the latest. 
Among these last utterances of his old 
age is ‘‘Merlin and The Gleam,” which 
spoke to all poetic hearts in England and 
foretold his coming death 

O young Mariner, 

You from the haven 
Under the sea-cliff, . 
You that are watching 
The gray Magician 

With eyes of wonder, 
lam Merlin, 

And I am dying, 

lam Merlin 

Who follows The Gleam, 


And so to the land's 
Last limit 1 came— 
And can no longer, 
But die rejoicing, 

For thro’ the Magic 
Of Him the Mighty, 
Who taught me in childhood, 
There on the border 
Of \boundless Ocean, 
And all but in Heaven 
Hovers The Gleam. 
Not of the sunlight, 
Not of the moonlight, 
Nor of the starlight! 

O young Mariner 
Down in the haven, 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel, 
And crowd your canvas, 
And ’ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow The Gleam! 


This was Tennyson’s last message to 
the young, calling on them to follow, as 
he had done, the light that is never 
reached, but never fails. 5); &,H. B. B. 


IN VaryING Moops.¥By Beatrice Har- 
raden. American Copyright Edition. 
New York and London. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Price, $1. 


This is one of the rarest things in liter- 
ature—a book of good English short 
stories. That is not rare in America; 
Americans excel in short stories. From 
the early days, sixty years ago, when 
Miss Sedgwick’s ‘‘Waste not; want not,” 
and “‘A rich poor man and ‘a poor rich 
man” embodied the humor and sagacity 
of old Ben Franklin in pictures of New 
England life, down through Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and Aunt Fanny Gage 
and Cobb and Craddock and Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps and Louisa Alcott and Miss 
Wilkins and Gilbert Parker and Sarah 
Orne Jewett, there have always been 
inspired American yay Me tellers. ‘In 
Varying Moods” does for English life the 
same good office of artistic transcripts 
from nature. Let every one read and 
rejoice! H. B. B. 


THE Upper Berto. By F. Marion 
Crawford. New York and London: G. 
P. Putnam’sSons. 1894. Price, 50cts. 


A really good ghost story is worth 
reading, and this is one of the best and 
most horrible of its class. Asa relief to 
its gruesome horrors, there is added a 
lovely, descriptive, autobiographical 
story, entitled: ‘‘By the Waters of Para- 
dise.” Both bear the stamp of oe. 
and repay perusal. H. B 








SUFFERED WITH BRONCHITIS, 


BostoN HIGHLANDS, Mass., May 8, 
1894.—My husband suffered with bron- 
chitis for ten months, but he began to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it did him 
more good than any other medicine he 
has ever tried. Mrs. B. KELLNER, 22 
Adams Place. 

Hoop's PILts cure indigestion, sick 
headache. 
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Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all [llustrative Parposes. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”* 

Address onLy Leaflet Department, 


Woman's JouRNAL OrFice, 


Boston, Mass. 
sideteniiiidiiemien 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Womdn Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alics Stone Biackwell. 

Tse Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
‘ — Rights for Women, by George William 

urtis. 


Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in‘the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: ion 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 














Complexion 
Sachet. 


New discovery for the Complexion. 
Magic Beautifier. 
Removes Wrinkles, 
Moth Patches 








and 
Freckles. 
MADAME ISABELLE, 
7 Temple Place, Rooms 48 and 49. 
2 for 25 Cents. All mail orders promptly 
attended to. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEsT Fish MARKET IN BosTON. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young, 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
18Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons 
BOSTON, MASS. 
mg. 
Hon. Senet leap Senta, eee, 58 State St. 





TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session Commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894. 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


45th B Annual Session opens pos oa 26,94. A four years’ 
urse of Lectures, Q saenesees and 
rior advan stud: A 
0 are also 2, fhe ee “ott the a. 
Hospita tals. —— ARSHALL, 
Dea, 131 8. 18th 8t., “hile” 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session ti) ones S Octepes lst; ts ending May, 18%. 
Four years’ grad Lectu: Labo. 
rator, peeyy Ay and full “Clinical Tnstruct a. Students 

itted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information a y to 
EMEL BLACKWELL, M.D., Dray, 
821 East 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 oy. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepte 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a epestalty,, pertioularty diseases of 





Giateat w —— —- su 











The doctor is largely ochestio a per ar pene 
tnesous, Medical elec treat nt tor tt the 
Chronic Diseases, ) t gout th Weymouth, is 
bar Hy the time being g given Lig 4 to city practice. 
e Doctor's f the poor is still 
capthanel at her office Tuesdays y 6to9 P.M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing Nov. 27, 1893. 


Si Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuNC 
TIon and the West, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping cars 
for,Chicago, and 7 P. M. sleeping-car to Chicago. 

Py x Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 
d 4 Bae. 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
0. 


For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 9.40 
A. ty ha 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.06, '8.00, 9.00, 
10. 

For Campnipan, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 308, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6 00, 1.8, 7.80, 8.00, 9.40, B P.M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00 12.1 0, .: 10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, im, aio, 8:00. 10.15 P. M. 

For ConcorD, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 3.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FitcouBure, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 
3.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MaRLBoRrovGs, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local téme-tables can be obtained 
station ticket office pomewes = reet, em where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 


























New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M. 





*Daily, including Sunda tDaily, Sundays 
cepted. ‘City office 322 Washington Btreet. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

w.R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pase’r Agent. 





HYPERTRICHOSIS 
(Superfluous Hair). 

Positively Cured by Electricity. 

MME. WALDRON, Specialist, will receive 

at her residence for the only safe and scient: 

=< of jE most annoying blemish. pee 

proc jure and gentle, a amar ' pe 

Rbeolutely w WITHOUT DISCOM 

— removed also, leavin, ag Bo In serviow ap 
~~ mdence cordially invited rand strictly cont. 

dentl ed circular on application. 

Private vosleen, 415 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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SUCCESSFUL KANSAS MEETINGS. 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN., May 9, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The first two of the proposed one 
hundred county mass meetings have been 
held, and held successfully. 

The first was in Kansas City. A heavy 
rain and threat of severe wind-storm kept 
many people st home, but nevertheless 
the hall was well filled. Mayor Barnes 
made a cordial address of welcome, and 
the presidents of the equal suffrage asso- 
ciations of the city and county voiced the 
pleasure of the organization which they 
represented, in the presence of the dis- 
tinguished guests of the State. Mr. and 
Mrs. Haight, and their sweet - voiced 
daughter, Florence, had the music in 
charge, and I never have seen our song 
leaflets used to better advantage. Mr. 
Haight and Miss Florence sang the suf- 
frage songs as solos, so that the senti- 
ments therein had a hearing, and the 
audience joined in the choruses, and thus 
had the pleasure of participating, and the 
relief of standing foratime. Rev. C. H. 
and Eugenie F. St. John added their rich 
voices from time to time, and an accom- 
panist of rare skill presided at the piano. 
I have forgotten her name, but not the 
fact of her skill Miss Anthony made a 
most vigorous address on the evening of 
May 4, and was followed by Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw in her wittiest vein. While she 
spoke, a section of plaster, probably 
loosened by the rain beating its way into 
some crevice, fell from the ceiling with 
a crash, but nota woman screamed. As 
soon as the chairman bad announced that 
nobody was burt and nothing dangerous 
was imminent, Dr. Shaw proceeded with 
her address, turning the incident to use- 
fulness in demonstrating that a woman’s 
mind is, after all, not more emotional 
than the ‘‘male mind.” 

The morning session was fruitful in dis- 
cussions of practical work. Mrs. Free- 
land and Mrs. Balding, of Paola, Mrs. 
Noble Prentis, of Kansas City, Mrs. Miner, 
of Hiawatha and Mrs. S. A. Thurston, of 
Topeka, Dr. S. C. Hall, of Fort Scott, 
Helen L. Kimber, of Parsons, and others 
took an earnest part in this debate. Two 
things were settled: That ‘ Yellow 
Teas,” as given by the ladies of Paola, 
are commendable means of influencing 
public sentiment and reaching a class 
hitherto slow to come into the work ; and 
that schoolhouse meetings and township 
organization should now be the work and 
the concern of the Central County organ- 
izations. The Wyandotte County Asso- 
ciation had arranged for several school- 
house meetings before the session closed. 
Mrs. Bina A. Otis read a strong paper 
advocating earnest work for securing 
suffrage planks in party platforms. The 
debate on this question was strong and 
earnest. The unanimous opinion was 
that political endorsement would carry 
the amendment; the only question was as 
to the methods to be employed to reach 
the desired end. Mrs. Otis’ paper was 
well received, and she reinforced it by 
further clearly-stated argument during 
the earnest discussion that followed. 

Mrs. Jenkins, president of the Kansas 
City, Mo., Equal Suffrage Association, 
made a happy speech in opening the 
afternoon session. She was followed by 
Dr. Hiatt, daughter of Mrs. Susan Wat- 
tles, a pioneer suffragist of Kansas. Mrs. 
Theresa Jenkins, of Wyoming, interested 
all by her statement of the workings of 
full woman suffrage in Wyoming. Mrs. 
Child, of Iowa, made a short address. 
The evening was filled brim-full by ad- 
dresses made by Mrs. Anna L. Diggs, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt and Miss 
Anthony. Mrs. Diggs won hearts and 
votes, and Mrs. Catt held her audience 
with her usual great strength, and Miss 
Anthony made her listeners feel that no 
other issue merited mention beside the 
one under consideration. 

On Sunday Mrs. Chapman-Catt, Mrs. 
Child, and Mrs. Jenkins filled pulpits in 
Kansas City, Rosedale and Armourdale, 
and spoke to large audiences. Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw spoke on the morning and even- 
ing of Sunday, May 6, in Leavenworth, 
to immense audiences. On Monday after- 
noon Miss Anthony was the guest of the 
Leavenworth Art League. It was a not- 
able occasion. The League Hall was 
handsomely decorated. Bowls of yellow 
roses lent the suffrage color to the room. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Jones, the founder of this 
League of one hundred women, and for 
ten years its president, directed the 
Columbian Chorus; Mrs. Nelles presided, 
and Miss Anthony spoke of ‘‘The Prog- 
ress of Women.” She was followed by 
Dr. Shaw. Mrs. Noble Prentis brought 
greetings from the Social Science Club, 
and invited the League to visit the 
Ottawa Assembly on June 26, ‘‘Woman’s 
Day.” Mrs. Prentis wore the yellow 
ribbon, and told the ladies she would wear 
it to election day. The League voted this 
the most enjoyable occasion and the 








A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 
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speeches the strongest and brightest 
they had had for a long time. 

The Leavenworth County mass meeting 
opened in Chickering Hall on the evening 
of May 7. The Columbian Chorus ren- 
dered a beautiful selection under Mrs. 
Jones’ direction, and Miss Anthony said 
Mrs. Jones ‘‘directed as well as a 
man.” Dr. Page, of the, Presbyterian 
Church, delivered a scholarly and beauti- 
ful address of welcome. Mrs. Anna L. 
Diggs made the response, and then pro- 
ceeded with an able address. She was 
followed by Mrs. Chapman-Catt. The 
audience responded with quick sympathy 
to her close reasoning. The spirit of this 
meeting was good. The audience was 
fine, and we went home feeling that a 
good beginning had been made. At the 
morning session a Leavenworth County 
Campaign Club was organized with Mrs. 
C. H. Cushing as its president, Mrs. 
Lake, secretary, and Mrs. Hartough, 
treasurer; vice-presidents, Mrs. Flack, 
Mrs. Griswold, Mrs. Craig, Mrs. McBride 
and Dr. Morgan. And thus the organiza- 
tion started off with a strong official 
board. The establishment of campaign 
clubs in the voting precincts of the 
county is to be the first work of the 
county club. 

The evening audience tested the capac- 
ity of Chickering Hall. It was full to the 
walls. The Hoffman Mandolin Club and 
the Columbian Chorus furnished the open- 
ing music. Mr. Miller rendered a fine solo, 
and Rev. Anna H. Shaw held the close 
attention of her hearers for an hour and a 
quarter. As usual she moved them to 
hilarious laughter, and carried them with 
her to her conclusions. At the conclu- 
sion of the address Mrs. Johns appealed 
to the voters to consider the strongest 
force to be applied to securing the adop- 
tion of the pending amendment. This 
‘strongest force” she apprehended to be 
political endorsement, and read the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved, That we, citizens of Leaven- 
worth County in mass convention as- 
sembled, urge upon the political parties 
of the State the justice of the enfran- 
chisement of women and the claim of the 
pending amendment to favorable mention 
in their platforms. 

Dr. Page, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, moved the adoption of Mrs. 
Johns’ resolution, and added a strong 
appeal to the sense of justice of the 
voters. Mr. Garrett, a representative man 
of Leavenworth, seconded the motion. 
Mrs. Johns asked the voters who favored 
the adoption of the resolution to rise, and 
nearly all the men in the hall stood up. 
The putting of the negative brought up 
no man in opposition. Then it was asked 
that all the women who favored the 
resolution rise, and nearly all the women 
in the hall rose. One lone woman in the 
rear of the hall voted in the negative. 
Thus this second meeting of the series 
closed amid general rejoicing over its 
success. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt has just 
closed the first night of the Lawrence 
mass meeting. She spoke to an immense 
audience, and won laurels for herself and 
friends for the cause. Men who have not 
heretofore declared themselves now come 
out on the side of the amendment, and 
the evidences of growth of public senti- 
ment in favor of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment augur well for the success of the 
amendment. Yours en route, 

LAURA M. JOHNS. 


ee 
MASS MEETING IN TOPEKA. 


TOPEKA, KAN., May 11, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The mass meeting under the auspices 
of the Amendment Campaign Committee 
closed last evening. No more successful 
meetings were ever held in this city. 
Hamilton Hall, our largest audience 
room, was filled, and hundreds went 
away the first night, unable to obtain 
entrance. The large stage was hand- 
somely decorated by the local E. 8S. A. 
with the national colors and with yellow 
—the color belovec of Kansas suffragists. 
Palms, blooming plants, and the early 


spring blossoms added beauty and sweet- 
ness to the occasion. 

The meetings were presided over by 
Mrs. Johns, chairman of the campaign 
committee, and opened with an address 
of welcome by Mrs. Pack, editor of The 
Farmer's Wife, followed by Hon. J. W. 
Gleed, who further welcomed us. This 
latter address showed that, even in so old 
a matter as this, there could be a new 
thing under the sun. He welcomed us on 
behalf of the two divisions of the com- 
munity—the minority who did not favor 
woman’s suffrage and the majority who 
did. In the first part of the address he 
showed in a very striking manner the 
absurdity of many of the objections 
urged. Miss Anthony and Mrs. Chapman- 
Catt made the addresses for the women. 


: The people of Topeka always welcome 


Miss Anthony heartily, and Mrs, Catt 
can be sure that the only thing necessary 
to secure an audience for her again will 
be the announcement that she will speak. 

The day sessions were well attended, 
and much interest was manifestcd. Mrs. 
Child, of Iowa, Mrs. Otis and Mrs. Diggs, 
our very own women, spoke in the after- 
noon, and from the foreign speakers, 
Mrs. Jenkins, of Wyoming, and Rev. 
Anna Shaw, of Boston, addressed the 
enthusiastic company in the evening. 

We were fortunate in having several 

gentlemen to speak at different times 
during the session. Inthe day meetings 
Hon. Noah Allen, Major Hudson and 
Rev. Bernard Kelley made brief ad- 
dresses. Mayor Harrison opened the 
speaking on the second night. 
* Women have some suffrage in Kansas, 
and men, even politicians, are not back- 
ward in coming forward on our platform. 
At the close of the last session Mrs. 
Johns presented a resolution favoring the 
endorsement of the amendment by the 
various political parties; and the men, of 
whom there were a large number present, 
voted largely in its favor. After this, the 
women who favored it were asked to 
rise, and they did so almost unanimously. 
Music by the Alhambra Mandolin Club, 
and a whistling solo by Miss Morgan, 
enlivened the evening sessions. The 
meetings were a success in the most im- 
portant matter—they made votes. 

Schoolhouse meetings are being ar- 
ranged in various parts of the county, 
at which well-known men are to speak. 
We believe not only in equal suffrage, 
but in the equal right of men to help the 
women carry this amendment, before 
they vote on it. 

The State Sunday School Convention, 
at its session just closed in Wichita, 
passed the following resolution : 

Resolved, That personal justice, social 
purity, and national well-being demand 
that women be granted the full franchise. 

So the good work goes on, and we ex- 
pect to win in November. 8. A. T. 


— +o, 


WHEN AND HOW OF VACATIONS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In ‘*When, Where and How of Vaca- 
tions,” in your paper for May 12, Lida A. 
Churchill advises working girls to take 
their vacations in May and October. 
Does she realize that business men cannot 
give their employees that time of year for 
vacations? They give them when busi- 
ness is dull on account of the hot weather 
and the absence of their patrons from the 
city. School teachers must take their 
holidays in July and August also, as then 
school is dismissed. Two or three days 
trip may fill one’s mind with food for 
thought, but a much longer time is neces- 
sary to rest the tired brains and bodies of 
girls who stand for hours in stores and 
factories, or attempt to teach the young 
ideas after the present intricate and 
wearisome method. 

‘*Two or three months of vegetation” is 
just what many of the above women need 
for recuperation. The pity is that two or 
three weeks is the most which the major- 
ity can afford. 

Advice is good, but is it not better to 
have it practical for those for whom it is 
intended? H. T. Roworre. 


Providence, R. I. 
— — 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


CHELSEA.—The report of the year’s 
work, read at the Annual Meeting, May 
11, disclosed the fact that, although re- 
duced in numbers, the League survives, 
has held six regular monthly meetings, 
not including the annual meeting, has 
accomplished some things, and at all 
times has kept up an active interest in 
suffrage matters. The meetings have 
been held in the parlor of Dr. E. A. 
Brown, 360 Broadway. At the first 
regular meeting, in November, resolu- 
tions upon the death of our beloved 
leader, Lucy Stone, offered by Dr. Brown, 
were accepted and incorporated in the 
records. At the next meeting, in Decem- 
ber, one of the vice-presidents, Mrs. A. C. 
Lee, was chosen to represent the League 
on the Board of Directors of the Massa- 
chusetts W.S. A. The secretary read a 
paper on “Some Objections to Woman 





Suffrage, as they appeared in print in 





1869.” . At the January meeting, the 
president, Miss Maud Brown, gave a 
reading, and the second vice-president; 
Mrs. Collier, presented matters relating 
to Ward 3 and the vacancy on the School 
Board. The League voted to send in the 
name of Miss Laura P. Holland to the 
chairman of the Scheol Board, to fill that 
vacancy. 


At the February meeting, the | 
League’s petition to the House of Repre- | 


SPRING 
OVERCOATS. 


sentatives was reported as having been | 


forwarded. The March meeting was de- 
voted chiefly to a consideration of the 
Suffrage Fair and of the Kansas Cam- 
pala Fund. In April, the League was 
onored by a visit from Mrs. Bryant, 
president of the Charlestown League. 
The general plau has been to have all 


members take part in the meetings. At | 


each session all members present were 
expected to contribute some anecdote or 
bit of news relating to the cause. The 


reading of spicy articles culled from | 


various sources was the most popular 
ofte ing. Death has removed two valued 
members: Mrs. J. P. Gould, and the 
Hon. Rufus Frost. The League congratu 
lates itself upon its existence, and 


heartily endorses the sentiment of its | 


senior vice-president, Mrs. S. A. Thayer. 
who declares that the League should 
survive, even if only six or seven persons 
can meet together. The League has at 
present sixteen members. 


The following resolutions were adopted : 


Whereas our association has suffered the loss 
of its first honorary member, the Hon. Rufas S. 
Frost, whose sympathy and material aid were 
always at our service, therefore, 

Resolved, That we honor his memory, and 
hereby express our appreciation of the fidelity, 
zeal and earnestness which came from his genial 
spirit. 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent to his 
wife in token of our sympathy and respect. 

ANNIE L. NICKERSON, 
Sec. and Treas. 


> 





WELLESLEY HILLs.—The annual meet- 
ing of the League was held on Monday. 
May 14, and the following officers elected : 

President—Miss Sarah H. Southwick. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Mary H. Hall. 

Secretary—Mrs. Helen O. Sprague. 

Treasurer—Miss Rebecca Eaton. 

Directors — Col. Albert Clarke, Mrs. 
Beatrice Codwise, Mr. Joseph E. Fiske, 
Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Mrs. A. Ellen Vose, 
Mr. Warren A. Rodman, Mrs. Mary C. 
Sawyer. 

A vote of thanks was extended to Capt. 
O. C. Livermore for his vote in the Legis- 
lature and for his loyalty to the cause. 
Appropriate resolutions on the death of 
Mrs. Abby S. Fiske, for many years vice- 
president of the League, were adopted. 
Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, of Boston, 
delivered an address on ‘‘How will Suf- 
frage affect the Home?” which was 
listened to with great interest and appre- 
ciation. A pleasant incident was the pres- 
ence of several of the scholars from one 
of the grammar schools, in which the 
question of suffrage is being debated at 
considerable length. A goodly number 
of Lucy Stone mite-boxes were dispos: d 
of. No meeting in the history of our 
League has shown a better basis for en- 
couragement and hope for the futnre. 

WARREN A. RODMAN, Sec. 


WALTHAM.—The Club is planning to 
have a basket picnic in June, at Forest 
Grove, Waltham, on the banks of the 
Charles, and to invite all the Suffrage 
Clubs and Leagues within a radius of ten 
miles. The date is not fixed, but will 
probably be about June 21. In the after- 
noon there will be addresses, music and 
songs. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 


New England Women’s Club, 5 Park St.— 
Monday, May 21,4 P.M. Mr. J. G. Thorpe, Jr., 





will speak on ‘The Norwegian System of Liquor | 


Traftic.”” Club tea at 6 30. 








WANTED. In exchange for plain sewing and 
repairing a teacner will! give lessons to an ambi 
tious pupil in elocution, graceful exercises, English 
composition or other branches. Address 8. b., 
this office. 





WANTED.—A lady, who isa self-trained nurse, 


would like a situation as nurse, or nuree and com_ | 


panion. She can furnish excellent references ag 
10 ability, and makes a specialty of night work- 
Terms reasonable. Address Miss M.R.WALLCUT, 
92 Chelsea Street, Charlestown. 

March 29, 1894. 





I DESIRE TO FIND a situation for a woman 
to do general housework in a small family, where 
her child, about six months old, will be received 
also. No objection to the country. Wages not so 
much an object as a good home. Good references 
from her last employer. Address (by letter) Miss 
L, Freeman Clarke, Jamaica Plain, Mass , or call, 
on Thursday oaly, at 29 Fayette Street, Boston, 
2 30—4.30, P. M. 





TO BE LET.—In the city of Salem, a fine old 
homestead completely furnished. On the line of 
electric cars, and only a few minutes’ ride from the 
stations of Boston & Maine road, Enquire at the 
office of THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





The Woman's Journal Parlors, 3 Park St 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,small parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tuee- 
day afternoons. 
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Gentlemen, =e or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to rep! and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete. 
quickly done by dipping in mel 
metal. No experience, polishing, 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
mn; laste & to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater. 


Every i} ating to do. 
Mater sells Peadil Me Profits large. 
W. P. Harrison & Co, Columbus, Op 
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Eats | 


$10 to $32. 


| Made in our own workrooms on 


the premises, 





‘MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington St., Boston. 








CONCORD, MASS,, 


THE HOME OF 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 
In this historic town tourists and visitors can 


“TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot. and telephone connection. 


-—- BOSTON 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
BACK BAY. 





Large brick edifice divided into sections 
for the storage of household effects, and 
vaults for the security of silverware and 
valuables. 

Separate rooms of different sizes, with 
locked doors, or accommodations in open 
storage for carriages and other articles. 

Large hall for pianos, pictures and 
works of art. 

Single and double compartments for 
trunks and small cases. 

Warehouse receipts given and furniture 
packed for transportation when required. 


For inspection of facilities offered, and 
rates, apply at Office, Westland Avenue. 
F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 





LADIES 


made 
into the SPRING StyLes can do so by 
bringing them to STORER’S CEN- 
TRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Wash- 
ington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
(One short flight.) 


Wishing to have their hats 


Place. 


: HIGHEST AWARD 
i 1) Se) ele 


WORLD'S FAIR CHICAGO 


FoR PURE LEAF LARD, HAMS,BACON, 
DRY, SALTED AND PICKLED MEATS. 
BARREL PORK. PURE LARD, SAUSAGES, 


FOR SOMETHING EXTRA CHOIGE 


i, NORTH STAR Bray? 
SURE TO PLEASE. 














-BEST._ ON 
NICKERSON PATENT 
v~ & SCIS 
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| THISouT MAILTO US WITR-— 

| $9 OO & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
ONE FULL NICKLE 
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SINGH SHEAR LIKE CUT.-———— 
HE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenrortlowa 





C. H, Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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